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ARTICLES 


The Influence of Military Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy 
NIKOLal GALAY 


Any attempt to prove that military factors influence Soviet foreign policy 
would appear to a certain degree to be stressing the obvious. In the forty years 
f its existence the Soviet Union has waged numerous wars and employed on 
numerous occasions its armed forces in pursuit of its political aims. The establish- 
ment and consolidation of the Communist regime throughout the former Russian 
|:mpire was marked by a three-year period of warfare lasting from 1918 to 1921, 


which consisted of the Civil War and a number of foreign wars and campaigns: 
he struggle against the German occupation forces; the Soviet—Finnish War 
i918-19); the Soviet—Polish War (1919-21), and the wars against the border 
nations which had broken away from Russia and attempted to set up their own 
forms of government. Others were the armed conflict with China, with the army 
ot Chan Tso-lin in Manchuria (1929); the two conflicts with Japan, on Lake 
Hassan in 1938 and the Haikin Gol River in 1939; the Soviet—Finnish War 
1939-40); the Soviet-German War (1941-45); and the Soviet—Japanese 
War (1945). Soviet armed forces were also employed beyond the frontiers of the 
(SSR in the following cases: the occupation of the Chinese Eastern railroad in 
\lanchuria (1924—32); the occupation of Eastern Poland in 1939 under the terms 
of the Hitler-Stalin Pact; the seizure of the three Baltic states (1940); the occupa- 
‘ion of Bessarabia and Bukovina (1940); the occupation of Northern Iran 
1941-46); the occupation of North Korea, Manchuria, and the Chinese ports of 
Port Arthur and Dairen; the 15-year old occupation of the East European 
itellites Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and East Germany; and the suppression 
the uprisings in East Germany in 1953 and Hungary in 1956. 
From the theoretical standpoint it is of no importance whether these wars and 
cases of the use of armed force were of an offensive or defensive nature. What is 
mportant is the fact that Clausewitz’s classical formula, “‘war is the continuation 
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of politics by other means,” finds complete substantiation in the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. No less indicative of the part played in Soviet foreign policy 
by military considerations is the present state of the Soviet armed forces: they 
comprise at present the most powerful peacetime standing army in the world, 
consisting of nearly 150 combat divisions, of which half are armored or motorized. 
They can on mobilization be expanded into an army of several hundred divisions 
or their equivalent in fighting units. The Soviets also have a powerful air force 
possessing, apart from an enormous tactical and strategic air force, a manpower 
strength gradually approaching that of the greatest air power in the world, the 
United States; units equipped with nuclear weapons, in the development of 
which the Soviet Union was until recently ahead of the United States; a navy 
second only in size to that of the United States, with the most powerful submarine 
fleet in the world; a highly developed anti-aircraft defense system, which was 
made a separate arm of the services in 1955. All these branches of the Sovict 
armed services have the latest equipment and are being fully adapted to the 
demands of the military revolution, which has characterized the development of 
military affairs, that is, the application of atomic and nuclear energy for military 
purposes. Soviet military doctrine and the organizational structure of the Sovict 
armed forces are aimed at keeping the powerful first echelon ready so that it 
may be thrown into action as soon as Soviet policy requires. Further, Western 
economic experts estimate that 20%—25% of the entire Soviet national income is 
spent on the development of the armed forces. The United States spends about 
12% of its national income on the armed forces. In absolute figures, this means 
that, since the national income of the Soviet Union is approximately 40% of the 
American, these two countries spend about the same amount on their atmed 
forces. 

This military effort on the part of the Soviet Union has been made possible 
by the program of intensive industrialization carried out over the last 30 years. 
The characteristic feature of the development of the Soviet war potential is the 
fact that it was not the automatic result of the industrial and economic growth 
of the Soviet Union; on the contrary, the latter was determined primarily by the 
military demands made by the Soviet leaders during industrialization. This 
development of the Soviet war potential was achieved solely by virtue of the 
fact that all the five-year plans, like the current Seven-Year Plan, were primarily 
carried out as military measures. The priority given heavy industry, because of 
its importance for armaments production, at the expense of the consumer goods 
industry, the carefully planned development of individual branches of industry, 
and the siting of industrial centers with a view to ensuring undisturbed continuity 
of production in wartime rather than economic viability all point to the pre- 
dominance of military considerations in the industrialization of the Soviet Union. 
This aspect of Soviet economic development was stressed by Frunze Academy 
Professor I. Baz in his book The Sources of Soviet Military Power, published in 1947. 
Comparing the Russian war effort in World War I with the Soviet effort in Wor'd 
War II, and relating them to the respective levels of industrial development, Baz 
speaks of the historic task performed by the Soviet government during the first 
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three five-year plans, a task which, in his opinion, could not have been carried 
out by any other government, since no other government would be in a position 
to subordinate a country’s entire development to military requirements. ! 

The facts outlined above illustrate clearly enough that the creation and the 
use of military power are a characteristic feature of Soviet foreign policy. From 
this it inevitably follows that the state of the Soviet armed forces and the level of 
Soviet military potential are bound in turn to exert an influence on Soviet 
foreign policy makers, who are compelled to take into account the possibilities 
offered by the military resources at their disposal. For the purposes of the present 
analysis, however, it is important not only to establish that military considerations 
do influence Soviet foreign policy, but also to determine the nature of this 
influence. The following points must accordingly be examined: (1) The principles 
governing the role of military factors in Soviet foreign policy; (2) the Soviet 
concept of military factors and the degree to which they play a permanent role 
in Soviet foreign policy; (3) the influence of the modern military revolution, the 
use of atomic and nuclear energy, on Soviet foreign policy. An analysis of these 
(actors will enable one to determine the problems facing Soviet foreign policy as 
a result of the influence on it of military factors. 


ThePrinciples Governing the Role of Military Factors in Soviet Foreign Policy 
Any study of the principles governing Soviet foreign policy comes up against 
a cardinal problem: which of the two basic aspects, which of the two “hypostases” 
of the USSR, the national or ideological, primarily determines its foreign policy. 
This problem can be expressed as follows: to what degree do these two basic 
aspects of the USSR, taken individually and together, determine the influence of 
military factors on Soviet foreign policy. First, the point must be made that the 
very existence of the Soviet Union as a state formation inevitably means that 
military factors will play a part in its policy. Despite attempts to obscure the 
facts in the form of empty Soviet propaganda assertions as to the special character 
of the Soviet socialist state, the essence of the Soviet state was accurately defined 
by Lenin as follows: 
The state is a machine in the hands of the ruling class for suppressing the 
opposition of its class opponents. In this respect, a dictatorship of the proletariat 
does not differ essentially from a dictatorship of any other class . . .? 


Although describing the essence of the Soviet state in the sociological field 
as not differing in principle, in his view, from other states, Lenin made no mention 
of the other elements in any state organization, geopolitical and national factors, 
that is, territory and population, which combine with the power factor mentioned 
to influence the policy of every state. Indeed, it is an indisputable fact that the 
USSR, created with the ideological aim of serving as a “bridgehead” of world 


1 I. S. Baz, Istochniki voennogo mogushchestva Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Sources of Sovict Military Power), 


Moscow, 1947. 
? Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1952, 
XII, 327. 
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revolution, has grown up as a state system based on the former Russian empire. 
The revolutionary bridgehead inevitably had to be maintained and its forces 
developed on the basis of the old Russian state system, which in turn meant thai 
the historical heritage of this “base” would have some influence. History shows 
that Russia, owing to a number of circumstances, geographical, political, national, 
imperial, and cultural, has been compelled to exert itself in order to maintain 
its “place in the sun.” 

The recent history of Russia, the last four centuries, has been marked by 
four major invasions by enemies from the West, the Poles in the seventeenth 
century, Charles XII of Sweden in the eighteenth, Napoleon in the nineteenth, 
and Germany in the twentieth. World War II was the fifth great onslaught from 
the West. All of them have brought Russia and the USSR as states to the verge 
of destruction. These invasions from the West had been preceded by similar 
ones from the East by the nomadic peoples of Asia. The Russian Empire was 
founded in the course of this struggle for existence, consolidating itself across 
the northern part of the Eurasian continent, and absorbing various neighboring 
and subjugated peoples. The same factors governing the growth of all great 
states were instrumental in the creation of this empire. The well-known American 
geopolitician Homer Lea, in his analysis of the British Empire of which he was 
an ardent champion, defined these factors as follows: 


The same reasons and the same methods which made other states great and 
powerful likewise created the British empire. It was built up section by section, 
piece by piece, by wars, conquests, robbery and intrigue, that is, by the harsh use 0: 
force common to all states. 


One may well agree with Homer Lea and regard Russia as no exception, 
either for better or worse, to this rule. 


The influence of military factors in both pre-Revolutionary Russia and other 
states is further illustrated by their military budgets. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, 1898, at a time of peace in Europe, the military budgets of the four 
great European powers, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Russia, and France, com- 
prised the following proportions of their overall budgets: Germany, 17.3°,,; 
Austria, 17.6%; Russia, 24.3%; and France, 28.6%.* These military efforts found 
concrete expression in the fact that at the time all the great continental European 
powers possessed peacetime armed forces amounting to approximately onc 
division per one million of the population. Only Russia, as a result of its economic 
weakness, fell behind its Western neighbors in terms of military preparedness, 
having in 1914 a peacetime force of only about 70 infantry and 25 cavalry and 
Cossack divisions for a population of 167 million. However, a characteristic of 
the history of the USSR is that the growth in the war potential of the new state, 


3 Homer Lea, The Day of the Saxon, quoted from the German translation, Die Stunde der Ange’- 
sachsen, Bern, 1946, pp. 21—22. 

4 General Rediger, Komplektovanie i ustroistvo vooruzhennoi sily (The Recruitment and Equipment « 
the Armed Forces), quoted in General Golovin, Voennoe usilie Rossii v mirovoi voine (The Russian War 
Effort in the World War), Paris, 1935, vol. I, p. 52. 
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despite its preoccupation with the complete internal reconstruction of its social 
system, almost immediately began to assume a speed and dimensions unknown 
it any time in pre-Revolutionary Russia. An indication of this fact is provided 
not only by the reconstruction of the military system, the armed forces, but also 
by the social and economic reconstruction of the country, which was geared 
vrimarily to military requirements. The social aspect is characterized by the 
nilitarization of the entire population and its universal enrollment in a para- 
nilitary organization, the Society for Cooperation with Aviation and Chemistry, 
10w known as DOSAAFP, the Society for Cooperation with the Army, Navy, 

ind Air Force; the economic by the formation of a powerful military industrial 
nd agricultural basis, to the detriment of the country’s normal economic develop- 
nent. Soviet military doctrine has turned out to be mainly offensive in nature 
vith its slogan “‘beat the enemy on his own territory.” The size of the armed 
orces has increased continuously: Russia had 1,300,000 men under arms in 1914; 
t the end of the 1930’s the USSR had nearly 3,000,000. Since the early 1930's 
ihe armed forces have concentrated on building up purely offensive formations, 
irmored and aviation units. 


Moreover, the Soviet Union was in a far more favorable position after World 
War I geographically and politically than pre-Revolutionary Russia as regards 
the possibility of reducing the defense budget. The defeat of Germany and 
\ustro-Hungary in 1918 brought into being on the USSR’s vulnerable western 
border small, so-called buffer states, Finland, the Baltic countries, and Poland, 
which served as a “cordon sanitaire” or defense barrier between the USSR and 
Germany. Prior to Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, there was no real threat to 
the Soviet Union in Europe. Only the Far East could have been regarded as 
threatened by possible Japanese expansion, but this theater, owing to its remote- 
ness, played only a secondary part in the country’s defense system. Nonetheless, 
‘rom the First Five-Year Plan onward in 1927, the Soviets began to develop 
their war potential at the rapid speed noted above. 


This military preparedness becomes comprehensible only when one considers 
the second aspect of the USSR, ideology. In their time, both Lenin and Stalin 
defined exactly the concept of foreign policy, its dependence on internal policy, 
ind the main lines of development of both for the Soviet state: 


The foreign policy of the USSR is a socialist foreign policy. . . . The Party line on 
foreign policy forms an integral part of its program, strategy, and tactics . . . 


Soviet foreign policy is a continuation of the internal policy of the Soviet state 
and is thus subordinated to the primary task of building socialism in our country and 
ensuring the conditions necessary for the transition to Communism.° 


This line, which asserts that Soviet foreign policy derives from internal policy, 
s supplemented by a directive on the foreign-political goals of the Communist 
rovernment: 


5 BSE, op. cit., 1951, VII, 257. 





The victory of socialism in one country is not an end in itself. A country should 
look upon its successful revolution ... as a spur and a means of accelerating the 
victory of the proletariat in all countries. The victory of the revolution in one 
country ...is both the starting point and prerequisite of world revolution.® 
In dealing with the strategy of Soviet foreign policy, that of a “country which 

has achieved socialism,” Lenin defined it as follows: 

It should take the form, first, of the victorious country doing everything in it: 
power to develop, support, and ferment revolution in all countries.” 

Stalin wrote: 

Second, the victorious proletariat of one country, having expropriated the 
capitalists and organized their own socialist production, should rise against the 
remaining capitalists of the world, rallying about them the oppressed classes of othe: 
countries, inciting them to revolt against the capitalists, and if need be, employing 
military force against exploiting classes and their states.® 
These few quotations make two facts clear: (1) The extremely broad scope 0} 

the foreign political interests of the Soviet Union, as an ideocratic formation 
embracing the whole world in its politics; (2) the role of military factors in the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, an ideocratic formation which takes as its 
guiding principle not only the overthrow of the capitalist system in other coun- 
tries by revolution, but also the employment to that end of military force against 
other states. 

Thus, the importance of military factors in the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union is enhanced by its dual character as a state formation on the one hand, and 
by its ideocratic nature on the other. The fact that there is an involution of the 
importance of military factors and not simply a combination of their influences 
determined by each of the two aspects of the USSR is due to a definite synthesis, 
the amalgamation of the two “hypostases” of the USSR into a unique interna! 
entity. This synthesis finds expression in the fact that neither influence, the state 
with its national, geographical, and other considerations, or the ideocratic, exists 
separate and independent of the other, but together they represent a complex, in 
which the ideocratic basis of Soviet policy subordinates and employs for its 
own end the state’s power along with its national basis. It must be pointed out 
that this synthesis and system were not created right away. They do not exist in 
Marx’ theory; they were not clearly stressed even by Lenin; they developed in 
the light of experience, mainly in World War II. A typical reflection of this 
experience in postwar Communist theory is the addition of the concept of “just 
and unjust wars,” with the thesis of the “legal right” to defend the homeland 
as a supplement to the principle of defending the “proletarian basis of the 
revolution.”® 

This is clearly illustrated by examples taken from Soviet foreign policy. When 
concluding the Peace of Brest-Litovsk with Germany in 1918, Lenin justified 

6 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, p. 102. 

7 V.I. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1931, X VIII, 385. 


8 J. V. Stalin, op. cit., p. 104. 
® BSE, op. cit., VIII, 570—89. 





the capitulation by the need to save the “basis of the revolution,” regardless of 
the state or national sacrifices involved. Soviet claims to Kénigsberg and the 
aorthern part of East Prussia in 1945 were based on military-geographical 
considerations, the Soviet Union’s need of an ice-free port in the Baltic and the 
possibility of extending its very short coastline in that region. The drawing of 
ihe Polish frontier along the Bug and the inclusion of Galicia and Bukovina in 
he Soviet Union after the war were based on national and ethnographical 
considerations, the demands for the Armenian vilayets of Kars and Ardagan in 
(946 on the historical rights of Tsarist Russia. However, this extension of the 
USSR’s state borders was intended to strengthen it as a basis for Communist 
‘xpansion. 


The above are concrete examples of the influence of military factors on 
Soviet foreign policy in that the military capacity of the Soviet Union had a 
»owerful effect in determining the line of Soviet foreign policy. The military 
mpotence of the young Soviet state led to the capitulation in 1918; military 
»redominance in 1945 enabled Soviet policy to effect changes in the western 
frontiers of the USSR. The renunciation of claims to Turkish Armenia was due 
‘o intervention by Great Britain and the United States. An indication of the 
trong influence of military factors on Soviet foreign policy is provided by the 
expansion of the “arsenal” of such factors by the Communist leaders which 
requires special examination. 


The Soviet Concept of Military Factors and Their Permanent Role 
in Soviet Foreign Policy 


Communist theory on the essence of military factors derives from its treat- 
ment of war as a social phenomenon. Marxist theory proceeds from the premise 
of the inevitability of war in class societies, which are by their very nature based 


. 


on force. Having built their “socialist” state organization on the same class 
toundation, the dictatorship of the proletariat, or rather of the Party, the Com- 
vunist leaders drew the logical conclusion that the emergence of a “socialist” 
state, far from eliminating war, will lead to an era of large-scale wars, both 
within the capitalist camp and between the two camps, the capitalist and the 

cialist. Communist theory defines this principle by the argument that every 
revolution will meet opposition from without and will be compelled to extend 
ts basis as a measure of self-defense. On the basis of this premise, Lenin and his 
successors have always stressed the futility of “bourgeois pacifism” with its 
lreams of limiting war by treaties and arbitration, describing such attempts as 
ypocrisy or sentimentality, quite unjustified by reality. Communist theory 
points to the positive role of wars as one of the most important factors in the 
tormation and replacement of classes, which facilitates the rapid development of 
processes already under way, and defines this role of wars as that of the “midwife” 
curing the birth of a new society from the womb of the old. Communist theoreti- 
cians are of the opinion that wars will only finally disappear after the world-wide 





victory of Communism, when history ceases to be the history of classes and force, 
including revolutions, no longer exists. Social evolution will take its place.?° 

This Communist theory differs very little in essentials from the much criticized 
“bourgeois” theories on the origins of wars, which were in vogue in the nine- 
teenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century. Whereas the latter regarded 
wars as an ineradicable phenomenon for a number of reasons, biological, racial, 
geopolitical, or ethical, Communist doctrine regards them as ineradicable because 
of the class structure of society. The Communist stipulation that, with the 
accession of Communism, wars will disappear is a concept which may well be 
described as “hypocrisy or sentimentality,” unjustified by reality, since Soviet 
reality emphasizes the class nature of the social structure of Communism, Th« 
feature, however, of the Communist doctrine of war which distinguishes it from 
others is its aggravation of the very nature of war by its utter refusal to compro 
mise. The Leninist slogan “who will destroy whom” is a clear demonstration ot 
the totalitarian nature of war. Lenin depicted the outcome of the struggle between 
the Communist revolution and capitalism in a colorful manner, when he said 
that it would be the funeral of either Communism or capitalism.!! This exacerba- 
tion of the nature of war is the main contribution of Marxist doctrine and th« 
Bolshevik Revolution to the concept of war, and represents the influence ot 
Communist doctrine on the nature of modern wars on the one hand and on thc 
constant tension in international relations on the other. One result of such an 
uncompromising attitude is that the present era is one not of general peace, but 
of continuous conflict. Communist theory supplements its purely militar) 
resources, inadequate in themselves, with a number of new military factors, which 
strengthen the weapons at its disposal. Their effectiveness was regarded by 
Bulganin, for example, as equal to that of “tanks, artillery, aircraft, and othe: 
weapons.”!2 When purely military methods are employed, so-called “hot wars,” 
these new factors supplement and reinforce them; in the temporary respites, 
periods of “coexistence” or “cold war,” these new methods come to the fore. 
deriving psychological support from the Soviet armed forces backing them up. 

The methods which the Communist leaders have made into military factors 
may be divided into six groups: 

1. Military strength: the armed forces, their entire material basis, manpower 
cadres, reserves, equipment, and the military doctrine providing the strategy and 
tactics for the use of these assets. 

2. Social factors, which are aimed at disrupting the enemy’s social structur: 
and strengthening one’s own. 

3. Economic factors: the use of economics not only to furnish the materia! 
foundation for the military effort, but also to wage a struggle on the economi: 
plane aimed at the material strangulation of the enemy. 

10 Jbid., Ist ed., 1928, XII, 552-649; V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 1936, XXIV, 122; V. Skopin, Militarizy 
(Militarism), Moscow, 1957; Marksizm i leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik (Marxism-Leninism on War an 
the Army: A Symposium), Moscow, 1956. 

11 'V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., 1952, XXI, 427. 

12 N. A. Bulganin, 30 /et sovetskikh vooruzhennykh sil (Thirty Years of the Soviet Armed Forces 
Moscow, 1948. 
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4. Psychological factors, the use of which is intended to produce demoraliza- 
ion among the enemy and foster among one’s own people an uncompromising 
cadiness to wage the struggle to the bitter end. 

5. Geopolitical factors: the use of national, political, and geographical factors 
‘o forward the struggle. 

6. The scientific factor, which now occupies a separate place among the 
\ilitary factors in Soviet military doctrine. 

The first factor, actual military strength, is the w/tima ratio of Soviet foreign 
olicy, which enables it to be waged from a position of strength. This factor 
nables Soviet foreign policy to conduct a “cold war,” presenting a real threat 
hind Soviet diplomacy. In carrying out a policy with “other means,” i.e., 
ars, the organization of the Soviet armed forces is such that it was possible to 
nleash such small, localized conflicts as the Korean War (1950-53) or the 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution (1956). Finally, military strength is the 
most important factor in the event of an all-out war. On the other hand, the 
influence of this factor on Soviet foreign policy takes the form of the strategic 
nd tactical potentialities of the Soviet armed forces determining both the 
eneral line and the individual tactical trends of Soviet foreign policy. Thus, the 

lick of armed forces in 1918 made the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with Germany 
nevitable, while it determined in the 1920’s and 1930's the defensive nature of 
Soviet foreign policy and the line of “coexistence,” as exemplified by a number 
of military agreements with capitalist enemies in France, Great Britain, and 
Czechoslovakia against Nazi Germany; the offensive nature of Soviet policy in 
the postwar era was a result of the growth in Soviet military potential and its 
dominant position in certain sectors of the struggle. The Berlin conflict, for 
example, was engineered by Soviet foreign policy with an eye to the military 
possibilities: the improbability of a world war being started over West Berlin, the 
approximate balance in the nuclear armament of the United States and the USSR, 
the fact that West Berlin is isolated from the West and encircled by Soviet forces, 
and the predominance of Soviet forces in central Germany to prevent NATO 
forces from reaching Berlin. 

The second factor, the social, is a new means of waging war brought into 
being by the Communist Revolution. Its role is that of a “social atomic bomb,” 
with the task of causing a social “chain reaction” in the enemy’s social structure 
in order to bring the Communists to power throughout the world. Its role 
during periods of “coexistence” has been analyzed in detail by James Burnham 
in his study The Coming Defeat of Communism, in which he describes Soviet 
methods of disrupting the enemy’s social structure through the gradual seizure 
by pro-Communist forces of key positions in the public, political, and trade 
union organizations of a free society, prior to the seizure of power proper in the 
countries concerned.'!* During a “hot war,” the social factor has the important 
role of exploiting the successes achieved by military means. These two factors 
were used in conjunction to Sovietize and Communize the satellite countries 
occupied by Soviet troops in World War II and in the occupation of China by the 


13 J, Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism, New York, 1950. 





Communist armies of Mao Tse-tung during the civil war. In the present “cold 
war,” it plays an important role in extending influence in the neutral countries 
of the Near East, Southeast Asia, and Africa, by working on the still embryonic 
social structure of the former colonies. 

The third factor, the economic, is intended to implement Lenin’s precept of 
politics as “concentrated economics.” It has numerous tasks as a military factor: 
to weld the “socialist camp” into an economic entity, thus increasing the USSR’s 
potential; to gain control of world markets, thus squeezing out the United 
States and the Western powers, cutting them off from their sources of raw 
materials in Asia and Africa, and thus strangling the economy of the non- 
Communist world. Major examples of this policy are dumping and _ political 
infiltration by means of foreign trade. 

The fourth factor, the psychological, directly supplements the three preceding 
ones. From the military standpoint, its purpose is to emphasize their effect by 
influencing morale and by propaganda. The latter is in Soviet classification 
divided into destructive and constructive propag ganda. The aim of destructive 
propaganda is to cause disruption in the enemy’s camp and dissension among 
the members of the non-Communist coalition. Constructive propaganda is to 
weld Soviet society and the socialist camp into an indestructible entity, mentall\ 
preparing it for the hardships of the struggle for Communism, and inspiring its 
army and people with hatred of the enemy and a conviction of the necessity to 
continue the struggle to ultimate victory. New weapons of war, atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, enable Soviet policy to use the psychological factor most 
effectively for aggressive purposes. The continuous stream of notes and ultima 
tums that flow from Moscow to the NATO members aimed at compelling them 
to withdraw from the organization and to ban United States bases on their 
territory by means of open threats to use atomic weapons in the event of war is 
a graphic example of the application of the psychological factor as a militar) 
weapon. 

The fifth factor, the geopolitical, is a valuable supplement to Soviet military 
strategy, combining with it to influence the general line of Soviet foreign policy. 
Geopolitics has not received official recognition in the USSR since W orld War II. 
Nevertheless, as in other cases where Communist theory has condemned 
particular science, Soviet policy makes practical use of geopolitical caiiiaadane 
The geopolitical factor, that is, the taking into consideration of the geopolitical 
and political situation of one’s own country and that of the enemy, enables Soviet 
foreign policy to apply its forces in areas most vital to the furtherance of the 
policy of world domination by using the national, psychological, historical, and 
economic features of each country and people. That such considerations are taken 
into account manifests itself in the selection of both the basic line of Soviet 
foreign policy and the tactical adjustments made regularly. This fact was ver} 
clear in the drawing of the frontiers of the USSR itself after World War II. Soviet 
efforts to preserve a strategic front in the West, comprising Central Germany as 
far as the Elbe, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, were aimed at providing an advance 
bridgehead for expansion westwards; Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria were to 
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provide a similar springboard for action directed toward the Balkans and Turkey. 

\ttempts to neutralize the Scandinavian Peninsular by bringing pressure to bear 
on Sweden and Norway, to consolidate the foothold in the Middle East, the 
linchpin of three continents, and the attention paid to Persia and India with a 
view to extending Communist influence as far as the Indian Ocean are all examples 
f the application of the geopolitical factor in combination with others as a 
weapon in the struggle for world domination. 

Finally, Soviet foreign policy employs the scientific factor in a military 
context not only for the achievement of qualitative supremacy in the field of 

rmaments, but also to reinforce the psychological and social factors. Atomic and 
hydrogen weapon tests, such as those carried out during the visit of Khrushchev 
and Bulganin to India in 1955, the launching of ballistic missiles, sputniks, and 
the artificial solar planet are examples of its use as a military factor in the “cold 
war.” 

The USSR does not have a monopoly in the use of these factors as military 
weapons. The Soviet Union’s monopoly even of the social factor existed only 
until World War II. The war demonstrated that the new weapon of Communism, 
the weapon of social disruption, was a boomerang which suddenly turned against 
it. During the war hundreds of thousands of Soviet subjects joined the ranks of 
the national enemy, the Germans, in order to take up arms against the Soviet 
 nion and the Communist regime. The reason was that the Soviet social structure 
proved to be a class structure not only containing all the shady aspects of capital- 
ism, but actually possessing them to a much greater degree in its efforts to build 
“socialism” under the conditions of a Communist dictatorship, thereby engender- 
ing an acute class antagonism within the Soviet Union itself. Thus, the social 
factor is now available to the non-Communist world in its foreign policy. How- 
ever, there is one important difference in the extent to which the social and other 
tactors are available to the Communist and non-Communist worlds. Soviet foreign 
policy has the above factors at its disposal as constantly operative weapons at any 
moment. For the non-Communist world most of them are only potential factors 
and not actual weapons in peacetime or during periods of “cold war.” Indeed, a 
country such as the United States can use them as military weapons in its foreign 
policy only during periods of “hot war.” Essentially only the first factor, military 
strength, the geopolitical, and, to some extent since the war, the scientific factor 
can be regarded as constantly operative for the United States. The economic 
factor, for instance, enjoys such autonomy in the free economy of the non- 
Communist world that its use as a military factor is practically impossible except 
during periods of “hot war.” The psychological and social weapons which the 
non-Communist world attempts to utilize during extremely strained periods of 
the “cold war” with Communism, as for example radio propaganda, are used so 
timidly and amateurishly that these weapons cannot be reckoned as military 
factors constantly at its disposal. 

These circumstances in their turn determine another feature in the use of 
military factors by Soviet foreign policy. Whereas they are constantly available 
and can be used en masse as a powerful and well-blended combination by the 
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Soviet Union, the latter’s opponents are only able, except in wartime, to use a 
limited number of these weapons. This difference is explained by the fact that 
the Soviet Union considers itself to be engaged in a continuous struggle with 
the non-Communist world, that is, in a state of “permanent” war, while the non- 
Communist world maintains hopes of a long and active period of “coexistence”’ 
of the two social systems. In the post-Stalin era these hopes have been based 
on the Communist leaders’ official revision of the Communist doctrine of thc 
inevitability of war between capitalism and socialism. At the Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Party Congresses in 1956 and 1959 respectively, Khrushche\ 
advanced a new thesis on the “noninevitability” of war between the two camps, 
which appeared to be a complete revision of the basic concept of Communis: 
theory. However, an examination of this new thesis will show that this revision 
in no way affects the very principle of a decisive struggle as a permanent featur: 
of Communist theory and practice. The present Communist leaders headed b\ 
Khrushchev consider that wars will cease to be inevitable as the strength of th 
socialist camp in all fields, the military, economic, and social, increases, whik 
that of the non-Communist world, both material and moral, declines. The latter’: 
capitulation to Communism sooner or later is a preordained and inevitable fact. 
In support of this view Khrushchev pointed out that 


our belief in the victory of Communism is based on the fact that the socialist mean: 

of production has great advantages over the capitalist. ... Marxism-Leninism i 

striving to develop ever greater class consciousness among the working people in 

the capitalist camp....In our epoch the workers’ movement in the capitalis! 

countries possesses tremendous power. A potent factor has sprung up and been 

developed, an intensive movement for peace . . .'4 

Yet Khrushchev stressed at the same time that “by the final victory of social- 
ism Marxists understand a victory on an international scale,” and at the Twentieth 
Party Congress he unequivocally stated that where capitalism still has strony 
roots it will not be removed without the use of force.!> All these statements 
indicate that there is no question of ending the struggle between the two camps. 
They show that for the next phase of the campaign Khrushchev has selected the 
economic, social, and psychological factors as his main weapons. But this doc 
not mean that the others, including the most important, military strength, are 
to be neglected. Khrushchev has stressed that along with the proclamation ot 
peaceful competition with capitalism, it is essential to perfect the Soviet armed 
forces and to keep them constantly prepared so as to “defend” the building ot 
world Communism.!¢ 

It is significant that Khrushchev’s 1956 revision of Stalin’s thesis, far from 
interrupting, has in fact confirmed the use of military strength by Soviet foreign 
policy. Thus, the suppression of the Hungarian Revolution by military force, 
Soviet intervention in the Middle East events—threats to use missiles agains! 
Great Britain and to send volunteers to Egypt during the Anglo-French Suc? 
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Campaign of 1956—the fomentation of civil war in Lebanon, China’s aggression 
against the offshore islands of Matsu and Quemoy, and finally, the Berlin ulti- 
matum, an example of brinkmanship by Soviet foreign policy, all provide graphic 
evidence of the importance of the military factor, even in the newly proclaimed 
phase of “coexistence.” Khrushchev’s revision has not affected the importance 
of the military factors referred to above as an indissoluble, composite weapon. 
He has revised not the basic principles, but only the tactics for the next phase 
of the campaign, in which the weapons at the disposal of Soviet foreign policy 
will be used in different combinations and quantities than before. The military 
factor is thus a constant feature in Soviet policy. 

However, the revision and change of tactics were brought about not only 
by the growing strength of the socialist camp, as stated by Khrushchev at the 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Party Congresses, but also by forces independent 
of Communism, the modern military revolution and the second industrial 
revolution it has initiated, which form the background to the present epoch. 


The Influence of the Modern Military Revolution or Soviet Foreign Policy 


The application of nuclear energy for military purposes is the most important 
revolution to date in the history of warfare. Furthermore, it has opened up the 
way for the second industrial revolution, entailing the use of automation, complex 
mechanization, and electronic processes in production. The military revolution 
has taken the form of the appearance of weapons of mass destruction, capable not 
only of wiping out states and their populations, but possibly even of putting an 
end to life on earth. It has also resulted in the development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles capable of carrying atomic and hydrogen warheads 10,000 to 
14,000 kilometers in a matter of minutes. Hence, any area on earth is within the 
range of such weapons. The importance of atomic weapons was immediately 
recognized by the Soviet leaders. Their efforts from 1945 to 1953 to deprive the 
United States of its monopoly in this field are clear enough evidence of the im- 
portance attached to atomic weapons. Soviet progress in the field of nuclear 
weapons cannot be gainsaid, and authoritative Western experts reckon that they 
ire ahead of the United States in the development of the carriers of nuclear 
warheads, long- and intermediate-range ballistic missiles, which are destined to 
replace gradually the old carrier of nuclear weapons, the airplane. 

This development has given one of the military factors, actual military 
trength, a predominance over all others. In view of the fact that the overall 
tray of weapons at the disposal of Soviet foreign policy is richer and more 
varied than that possessed by the non-Communist world, the enhanced impor- 
ance in principle of fighting power as a weapon strengthens the United 
States and the non-Communist world during periods of cold war to a greater 
degree than it does the USSR, even in the event of a qualitative and quantitative 
equality between the nuclear armaments of the two opponents. This occurs 
because the increased importance of fighting power, the military factor constantly 
it the disposal of the non-Communist world, redresses its weakness, inability 
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to use the other, strictly speaking nonmilitary factors, except during a “hot war.” 
In view of the fact that the United States can maintain for some time to come 
its supremacy in the quantity and variety of its nuclear weapons, the benefits 
which the emergence of these weapons give the United States are still further 
enhanced. In addition, the new military revolution considerably reduces the 
importance of large-scale armies with conventional armaments, the major 
strength of the socialist camp, thus markedly neutralizing its superiority in terms 
of population. Furthermore, due to the onset of the new industrial revolution, 
brought about by military developments, another factor, the economic, also 
benefits the non-Communist world at the present stage. With the beginning ot 
this new industrial revolution the economic factor, to date only available as a 
military factor to Soviet foreign policy, now becomes a permanent military 
weapon of the United States too, thus extending its array of such weapons. The 
position of the United States is still further strengthened by the fact that it has 
already taken the first practical steps in this new industrial revolution, whereas 
the USSR is only starting to plan, as evidenced by the June 1959 Central Com- 
mittee plenary session. 

The main consequence of the present military revolution is the need for a 
reappraisal in the field of international politics. Earlier, wars were a means by 
which a state conducted its foreign policy. The military revolution is depriving 
wars of their significance as political instruments, owing to the likelihood of a 
war turning into complete and instantaneous mutual destruction, since there is 
still no defense against hydrogen and nuclear weapons. Consequently, the 
Communist leaders, who regard wars as the “midwives” of social progress and 
an instrument of foreign policy, find themselves in an ideological blind alley, 
while Soviet foreign policy is prevented from expanding by means of military 
strength. Such disadvantages for the Soviets as a result of the emergence of 
nuclear weapons are further aggravated by the fact that the modern military 
revolution has virtually eliminated the possibility of major wars in the capitalist 
camp and acted as a spur to its political and economic integration. The recon- 
ciliation of the two hereditary enemies, France and Germany, the Montan Union, 
which contains the heavy industry of the major West European states, the 
establishment of NATO under the shield of the United States’ atomic weapons, 
with the military burden spread over the member states according to their 
capabilities and resources, are all a result of this military revolution. It has made 
the non-Communist world recognize that the age of national sovereignty is 
coming to an end and it demands a limitation of this sovereignty in the face of 
the power let loose by atomic energy, which requires the exclusion of war as an 
instrument of international relations and its replacement by arbitration on a 
supranational level. 

Reliance on wars between capitalist states has always been the main hope of 
the Communist leaders in their plans for seizing control of the world. The 
complete or partial disappearance of the likelihood of such wars is a blow to 
Communist doctrine. Moreover, the emergence of nuclear weapons has auto- 
matically forced the Communist leaders to acquire such weapons too, thereby 
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creating an internal threat which endangers the very existence of the Communist 
regime, a threat of a spiritual order, expressed in the emancipation of thought, 
initiative, and political ideas among the Communist-ruled masses formerly bound 
by the Party dogma of blind obedience and impassioned chauvinism. This 
awakening of thought and initiative under the influence of the military revolution 
is taking place first of all in the armed forces, the possessors of nuclear weapons 
and one of the pillars of Communist power. New forms of warfare necessitating 
delegation of command and leading to a commander or political officer losing the 
opportunity of influencing his subordinates directly, and training in the spirit of 
initiative, that is, to act without orders from above, arouse thought and train the 
mind to act, thus creating the prerequisites for any revolution against a tyrannical 
regime. It is by no means accidental that de-Stalinization was in fact introduced 
in the military field long before the Twentieth Party Congress, taking the form 
of the eradication of the cult of Stalin as a military genius and a thorough revision 
of “Stalinist” military science, which was preventing the Soviet armed forces 
from being adapted to the requirements of the atomic age. Soviet leaders envisage 
one method of escaping from the ideological blind alley—the overcoming of this 
barrier to Communist expansion and the reduction of the internal threat which the 
military revolution has created for the USSR—the banning of atomic weapons. 
In this way wars, necessary in principle to Communist doctrine and policy, would 
again become their primary weapon. The abolition of nuclear weapons would 
restore to conventional weapons, the field in which the USSR has an overwhelm- 
ing superiority over the non-Communist world, their former importance, which 
would in turn lead to Soviet domination of the rest of the world. It is therefore 
understandable that a ban on nuclear weapons and the destruction of existing 
stockpiles in the non-Communist world has been a constant demand of Soviet 
foreign policy since 1945. Realizing that their elimination by diplomatic means 
alone was impossible, Soviet policy has aimed at achieving its goal by creating 
its own “nuclear position of strength” by intensive development of its own 
atomic weapons. 

As a result of the adaptation of the Soviet armed forces to the demands of 
ithe atomic age, there is now an “atomic stalemate” in the correlation of the two 
sides’ forces, that is, a real possibility of mutual destruction in the event of an 
ll-out war. Such a state of affairs restrains both sides from unleashing a war. 
his position may exist for a long time, since any change in the correlation of 
the two sides’ forces which might occur if either of them succeeded in evolving 
in effective defense against atomic attack, thus precluding the possibility of 
nuclear retaliation by the other, is still a thing of the comparatively distant future. 
Leaving this possibility aside, it can be assumed that the victory of Communism 
by means of nuclear warfare is not the aim of Soviet foreign policy, since the 
Communist leaders require not countries destroyed by hydrogen bombs, but 
living slaves with their productive capacity. Soviet military specialist General 
N. Talensky indirectly confirmed this fact in his article “Problems of Military 
Strategy and Foreign Policy,” in which he stressed the sincerity of the Soviet 
Union’s desire for peace: 





. .. Soviet monopoly in the possession of the decisive weapon of the present has 
not engendered a single aggressive feature in the foreign policy of the Soviet state. 
In the Soviet Union nobody speaks or thinks about the necessity of using our 
advantage for a preventive war and a surprise attack on anybody whatsoever.!’ 


In subsequent statements General Talensky pointed out that the existence of 
nuclear missiles would inevitably transform any war, however small, into 
an all-out nuclear war, and concluded that nuclear weapons must be banned 
completely. 

However, despite their not thinking of the likelihood of using their “atomic 
advantage,” the Soviet leaders and their military specialists, as well as introducing 
nuclear weapons, have engaged in an extensive development of their conventional 
forces, while the United States, for instance, has transferred the whole weight of 
its military development program to strategic and tactical nuclear weapons and 
has reduced its conventional forces to a dangerously low level. As a result, the 
United States could at present only wage an atomic war. The Communist leaders, 
having neutralized the use of atomic power by the United States by means of the 
Soviet Union’s atomic “position of strength,” now have the opportunity of 
launching small-scale wars and local conflicts with their immense conventional! 
forces. They assume that limited conflicts on the boundaries of the two blocs 
will still be unlikely to provoke retaliation with atomic weapons by the United 
States, owing to the danger of a localized conflict being turned into a full-scale 
atomic war. 

The two main trends of Soviet foreign policy are, on the one hand, an attempt 
to neutralize the influence of the military revolution, insofar as it has undermined 
the importance of wars as a political weapon, by eliminating the danger of a 
full-scale atomic war, and, on the other, its attempt to create opportunities fo: 
conventional wars which are necessary to Communist policy in its plan to Com- 
munize the world. In the light of these basic trends, the steps taken by Soviet 
policy in the international field become comprehensible: 


1. The “peace” campaign and Khrushchev’s revision of the thesis of thc 
“inevitability” of wars employ psychological pressure to restrain the United 
States from the possible use of atomic and military power in the event of any 
form of Soviet armed aggression. 

2. Soviet threats to use nuclear weapons against the United States and its 
allies reinforce this policy from a “position of strength.” 

3. Demands for the removal of United States bases from allied countries arc 
an attempt to limit by physical means the possible use of atomic weapons by th« 
United States. 

4. Opposition to the establishment of an effective control system for dis 
armament serves to maintain the Soviet Union’s present superiority in con- 
ventional armaments and enables concealment of secret reinforcements of thc 
Soviet war potential. 


17 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958), p. 36. 
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5. Efforts to split NATO, SEATO, and the former Bagdad Pact are aimed at 
oringing about the disintegration of the non-Communist world’s defensive 
alliances, at halting the process of political and economic integration, and at 
increasing friction in the “capitalist” camp, thereby providing the USSR with 
the conditions needed for engaging in isolated local conflicts with conventional 
torces. 

6. Support for the creation of neutral zones at points of contact between the 
non-Communist and Communist camps with the bait of national sovereignty 
and security, under the slogan of creating a “peace zone,” is aimed at the creation 
of a political and military vacuum consisting of weak and isolated neutral states 
which would present an easy prey for Communist expansion. 

In all these acts of Soviet foreign policy, the use of the whole range of military 
factors at its disposal, military, sociological, economic, psychological, geo- 
political, and scientific, is apparent. Furthermore, their influence on Soviet foreign 
volicy has reached a point where it may be stated that strategy has ceased to be 
the “handmaid” of politics, and tends not only to combine with it, but even to 
replace it. General Talensky explains that “military strategy is not the passive 
handmaid of politics. Military strategy is the active colleague of politics, some- 
‘imes, as at present, radically affecting its development.”?* This growing influence 
f military factors on the foreign policy of the Soviet Union in the present era 
presents the Communist leaders with a complex and fundamental problem, 
namely how to preserve the ideological basis of Soviet foreign policy and avoid 
its displacement, as the determining factor in all Soviet policy, by the pragmatism 
of military strategy, which has been reinforced by the modern military revolution. 
This problem of ensuring the dominance of the ideocratic basis in Soviet policy 
has always been a fundamental problem of Communism since it acquired state 
‘orm. In the face of the ideological concessions forced upon them by state, social, 
national, and economic factors, the policy of the Communist leaders has always 
een to avoid allowing these tactical concessions to become irreversible. Molotov 
defined this problem as follows: “Unshakeable faith in our principles and their 
flexible application to foreign policy are what enable our Party to resolve inter- 
national problems successfully.”!® The military revolution complicates the prob- 
‘cm of preserving Communist doctrine from ideological emasculation to an 
unprecedented degree. This is due to the fact that Soviet policy cannot renounce 
ihe services of military strategy, since the building of a Communist society and 
‘ts consolidation throughout the world can, according to Communist theory 
‘self, be achieved only by the world-wide victory of Communism. Such a victory 
can, in the final analysis, only be provided by military strategy, unless the non- 
Communist world surrenders of its own accord. 

Attempts to extricate itself from this ideological blind alley, where military 
strategy has been transformed from the “handmaid” of Soviet policy into its 
prime determining factor, a state typical of any type of militarism, are leading 
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Soviet policy to endeavor not only to halt the military revolution, but also to 
eliminate it. The close links between the military revolution and the second 
industrial revolution which it has engendered and encouraged will in this case 
be reflected in a slowing down of this second revolution and therefore of technica! 
and social progress as a whole. In view of the militaristic nature of Communism, 
the Soviet campaign against the military revolution is just as illogical and doomed 
to failure as the campaign of the English weavers against the introduction of the 
new looms at the end of the Middle Ages. The same problem does not face the 
non-Communist world, since it is not a militaristic ideocracy and the military 
revolution provides it with a weapon of defense against the threat of aggressive 
Communism. In consequence it will continue to regard military revolution as a 
secondary weapon of policy which it can “control” without abolishing it. Only 
by convincing the United States of the need to renounce nuclear weapons, both 
strategic and tactical, would the USSR be able to deprive the non-Communis‘ 
world of this advantage and to eliminate the military revolution. Such is the 
basic aim of Soviet policy at present. 

The non-Communist world has, however, its own particular problem: how 
to survive so long as Communism, which is aggressive and militaristic by nature 
and which the military revolution has now provided with new military oppor- 
tunities, continues to exist as a powerful state organization. The solution of this 
problem depends on two conditions: Is the non-Communist world conscious 
of the advantages which the military revolution has given it, and can it preserve 
its main weapon in the service of freedom, atomic armaments, by maintaining 
at least parity in atomic military potential with the USSR so as to block any 
attempt by the latter to launch a war? Can the non-Communist world satis- 
factorily supplement this atomic potential with the nonnuclear military factors 
which it at present lacks? The question as to whether an all-out nuclear war is 

be averted and our society is to remain free will depend on these factors alone, 

not on pacts with the Communist leaders, at however high a level they may 


(This article is a shortened version of the report read by the author 
at the Institute Conference in Munich, held July 24—25, 1959.) 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Conference of the State Security Organs 


In May 1959, an all-union conference of leading officials of the Committee 
for State Security (KGB) was held in Moscow. According to the Soviet press, 
“the conference participants dealt thoroughly with the tasks of the state security 
organs,” as contained in Khrushchev’s report at the Twenty-first Party Congress, 
and “exchanged opinions on the most important problems of security work” 
in the period of the all-out building of Communist society.! Soviet sources do 
not supply many details as to the nature of the “opinions exchanged” or the tasks 
of the state security organs. Nor did they publish the speech of KGB Chairman 
\. N. Shelepin which was mentioned in the report on the conference. The speech 
by Party Central Committee Secretary A. I. Kirichenko was not published either. 

All-union conferences of the heads of the various branches of economic 
and political life are nothing new in the USSR. They usually precede either a shitt 
in Party policy or else a sharp increase in its role. There have been many con- 
ferences of the Soviet punitive organs, but nothing has ever been published about 
them. The appearance of the present official report, when one takes into account 
its effect both inside and outside the USSR, is an unprecedented event in the 
history of the Soviet state security organizations and as such of great interest. 
An analysis of such information as is available on the participants in the conference 
and of the contents of the conference greetings to the Party Central Committee 
leads to several extremely important conclusions. The message itself contradicts 
\hrushchev’s assertions at the Twenty-first Party Congress that many of the 
functions of the state security organs are gradually being transferred to civil 
organizations. The message also contradicts his repeated statement to the effect 
that there are no political prisoners in the USSR and his remark in a con- 
versation with the editors of the West German Social-Democratic press that the 
state security organizations are not needed at all in the USSR, since they could at 
most only be used to deal with cases of petty larceny.? The message stated bluntly: 


With exhaustive thoroughness the Twenty-first Party Congress determined the 
role and place of the state security organs in the system of the Soviet state, and their 
tasks as the political organs of the Party in present conditions, in the period of the 
all-out building of a Communist society in our country. 

Soviet Chekists have accepted them as a battle program for their activities, as a 
demand by the ...Communist Party to raise even higher the standard of revolu- 
tionary vigilance ...; we Soviet Chekists ... realize that a reduction in punitive 
functions within the country by no means implies that we have less to do, that the 
activities of our enemies have slackened.* 


1 Pravda, May 18, 1959. 
? Tzvestia, May 9, 1959. 
3 Pravda, op. cit. 
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Soviet propaganda sometimes tries to explain the need to step up the activities 
of the Soviet state security organizations by referring to the struggle against 
external enemies, spies and saboteurs sent into the USSR from abroad. However, 
the previous practice of the Soviet secret service indicates that its operations are still 
directed against internal “enemies.” According to the Soviet definition, “the 
internal enemies of our revolution are the agents of the capitalists of all countries.” 
This definition is so broad that it can be applied to any Soviet citizen. The fact 
that the greetings praise the “glorious traditions of the Cheka” and its “forms 
and methods of work,” a formula dropped almost completely from Soviet 
propaganda in recent years, and then promise to apply and improve these 
methods speaks volumes. 

The Cheka and its “glorious traditions” are well known throughout the 
world. According to the definition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, it is the 
“unsheathed sword of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and according to 
Lenin, its creator, “it is not an institution of persuasion, but one which punishes 
immediately, swiftly, and mercilessly.”> It is by no means accidental that the 
Party Central Committee holds up as a model for present-day Chekists its cruel 
head Dzerzhinsky. As Stalin stated, “the enemies of the revolution did not know 
a more hateful name than that of Dzerzhinsky.”® The greetings refer to him as 
tollows: 

In the future too we shall constantly improve the forms and methods of Cheka 
work . . ., train all the members of state security organizations in the spirit of bound- 
less devotion to the Communist Party ..., in the spirit of the glorious tradition of 
the Cheka, and will introduce into all our activities the style and work methods of the 
remarkable Bolshevik-Leninist F. E. Dzerzhinsky.” 


This “remarkable” Bolshevik has characterized himself on his appointment 
as head of the Cheka. “I am appointed to a post on the front line of fire and my 
intention is to combat and to regard with open eyes the... danger of a threaten- 
ing situation and to be merciless to myself in order to tear the enemy to pieces, 
like a faithful watchdog.’’§ 

It is no secret that relations between the Central Committee, the government, 
the Army and the KGB have been seriously strained since the death of Stalin. 
The execution of Beria, defeat of the anti-Khrushchev group of Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Kaganovich, the removal of Zhukov, and so on would appear to 
substantiate this conclusion. The present conference was presumably intended 
to demonstrate that differences belong to the past and that unity now prevails. 
The reports emphasized that, in addition to Kirichenko and Shelepin, Minister 
of Defense Marshal Malinovsky, Minister of Internal Affairs N. P. Dudorov, 
and leading figures from the Supreme Court and the Public Prosecutor’s Office 


4 Ibid., December 20, 1937. 
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took part in the work of the conference. Many of these officials are Khrushchev’s 
protégés. In the greetings to the Central Committee they outdid everything 
written earlier in their pledge of loyalty to the Party leader: 


Soviet Chekists constantly feel with particular gratitude and love the mani- 
festation of paternal care for the state security organizations and their members on 
the part of the Party Central Committee and that prominent disciple of V. I. Lenin, 
outstanding figure in the Communist Party, Soviet state, and the entire international 
Communist movement, that fiery speaker, untiring fighter for peace throughout the 
world, the holder of the International Lenin Prize “For the Strengthening of Peace 
Between Peoples,” the First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, the head 
of the Soviet government, Comrade Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev.® 
The conference of the heads of the Soviet punitive organizations and their 

collective pledge of loyalty to the Party leaders and to Khrushchev personally 
are a carefully arranged demonstration of the “unity” of all the organs of state 
power. It is no accident that this demonstration “coincided” with the beginning 
of the four-power conference of foreign ministers in Geneva. The report on the 
conference was broadcast over Radio Moscow on May 17, and published in the 
official Party organ Pravda on May 18. None of the other newspapers, even such 
central ones as Jzvestia or Komsomolskaya pravda, had anything to say about it. 
The few reports on the recent conference reveal that the Soviet state security 
organizations are entering a new phase in their activities. They have not been too 
active in the last few years because of the conflict inside the Party, the mutual 
mistrust of the Central Committee leaders, and the struggle for power. Under 
such circumstances a powerful state security organ could have been extremely 
dangerous for a new personality forcing his way up the Party ladder to the top. 
Che situation has altered now that Khrushchev has succeeded in consolidating 
his power. He has carried out a series of measures intended to purge the apparatus 
of undesirables and has put his protégé Shelepin in charge of state security. The 
Party boss is now firmly in control of the KGB. V’. Minyailo 


International Communism 


The Seventh World Youth Festival 


The Seventh World Youth Festival was held in Vienna from July 26 to 
\ugust 4, 1959. The decision to hold the festival in the capital of Austria was 
aken at a session of the festival Preparatory Committee, held in Stockholm on 
March 25, 1958. A special commission was then sent to Austria with the aim of 
»btaining the necessary permission from the Austrian government. An agreement 
was concluded, according to which (1) Austrian laws and Austrian neutrality 
were to be observed during the preparations for and holding of the festival 
and (2) government organs were not to place any obstacles in the way of the 
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festival organizers. Visas were to be issued to the national preparatory committecs 
via the festival Standing Commission, without any “discrimination” as to the 
state, national, or political affiliation of the festival participants.'! The first youth 
festival was held in Prague in 1947; the second took place in 1949 in Budapest; 
the third was held in East Berlin in 1951; the fourth in Bucharest in 1953; the 
fifth in Warsaw in 1955; and the sixth in Moscow in 1957. The latter was attended 
by delegates from one hundred countries. The present festival was attended by 
18,000 persons from 112 countries. This was the first occasion on which the 
festival was held in a country outside the Communist bloc. The festival was 
intended to be “the largest and most comprehensive meeting of youth” and a 
“major international forum.”* The Preparatory Committee was located in 
Vienna and issued its own special publication Festira/ in various languages. 
Preparations in the individual countries were entrusted to national preparatory 
committees set up with the aid of Communist and so-called “progressive” 
organizations throughout the world. By December 1958, sixty such committees 
had already been formed. According to reports in the Soviet press, more than 
1,200 youth, student, cultural, sports, and trade union organizations were 
engaged in preparations for the festival in June 1959.5 Communist youth organi- 
zations used their “ties” with youth in the non-Communist world as an excuse 
for the dispatch of thousands of letters and circulars urging that as many young 
persons as possible attend the festival. 


Various countries, particularly those of the “socialist camp,” and many in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, held their own youth festivals by way ot 
preparation for the international meeting in Vienna. Reports on the size of the 
various delegations began to appear in the Soviet and official festival press in 
June. Soviet Komsomol Secretary $. Pavlov wrote in Pravda of June 28, 1959 
that the USSR would be sending to the festival “800 of the best representatives 
of the working and rural... youth, young scholars, ... writers, composers, 
sportsmen, artistes...” In addition to this delegation, the Soviets sent various 
celebrities, propagandists, and a large army of “‘observers.”® Many participants 
were expected from the Afroasian countries, particularly since the February 
1959 Cairo conference of the youth of both continents had urged full support 
tor the festival. The United Arab Republic, however, refused to allow its youth 
to take part in the festival. In the West the Austrian Bundesjugendring, Hoch- 
schiilerschaft, the Catholic youth organization, and other organizations not 
only refused to participate in the festival, but campaigned actively against parti- 
cipation by non-Communist youth. The festival was declared to be a “purel) 
Communist propaganda action,” controlled by Moscow, whose organizers wer¢ 
intent upon influencing the non-Communist youth. Anti-Communist Austrian 
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youth groups set up an organization entitled “Junges Leben,” which set itself 
the task of explaining the aims of the festival. West German youth organizations 
also refused to have anything to do with the festival. The festival organizers 
accordingly embarked on a number of countermeasures. Various “‘progressive” 
West German professors, left-wing publishers, and journalists were invited to 
Vienna to inspect the preparations for the festival. On their return they held a 
meeting in Frankfurt at which they appealed to West German youth to support 
the festival. The festival organizers then wrote full of hope in the April issue of 
Festival that no less than 15,000 to 20,000 young persons were expected from 
West Germany. Moscow commented that “Bonn is well aware that thousands 
of West German boys and girls can get to Vienna without any difficulty [without 
a visa].””? In the end a delegation of some 914 persons attended the festival and 
marched during the parade in front of the East German delegation.* However, 
it must be stressed that in a special issue of the /nformationsdienst des dsterreichi- 
chen Bundesjugendringes und der ésterreichischen Hochschiilerschaft the West German 
Bundesjugendring and other leading youth organizations stated that “the German 
participants and observers at the Vienna festival are attending it in a private 
capacity. ..”® As for the Austrian youth the organizers found a way out of an 
iwkward situation by enrolling several thousand young Austrian Communists 
to maintain order. 

The festival program was worked out in considerable detail and an average 
of 80 different attractions were held each day. The program itself can be divided 
into five different sections: 


1. Entertainments, intended to have a psychological effect on the youth. 
This part included the inaugural ceremony with speeches and firework displays, 
a youth ball, an international student ball, a meeting of girls from five different 
continents, a fashion show, a demonstration of peace and friendship, various 
other parties, balls, dances, and concerts in the international student club, and 
so on. 

2. Sports attractions, intended to create a spirit of friendship and comradeship. 

3. A festival of the arts, which took the form of concerts of light and 
serious music, performances by choirs and soloists, dance groups, and so on. 
[he USSR sent some of its most talented artistes to Vienna with the aim of 
demonstrating its superiority in this field. 

4. An attempt to rouse youth’s awe at the achievements of the Communist 
world, particularly in the fields of science and technology. Various reports were 
read, such as “The Problem of the Conquest of Space” and “Atomic Energy 
Today and Tomorrow.” Meetings with the Soviet creators of the first inter- 
planetary rocket were held. There were also meetings between philatelists, 
imateur photographers, and so on. 
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5. The purely political section of the program, which took the form of 
student seminars which discussed problems such as “The Role of Students and 
Student Organizations in Contemporary Society”; “The Economic, Political, 
and Cultural Problems of the Colonial and Underdeveloped Countries and the 
Role of Students in Their Solution”; “Problems of the Democratization and 
Reform of the System of Higher Education.” There was also a seminar on 
solidarity with the colonial countries. This section also introduced a system of 
meetings between individuals and small groups: “The festivals also offer good 
opportunities for the holding of . . . meetings between two or three participants, 
to establish personal contacts, and to hold discussions . . . independent of mass 
measures,”’20 

In sum the program had two basic aims, the creation of the necessary psycholo- 
gical mood among the youth and then the political “processing” found mainly 
in the fifth section. According to the final report of the festival committee, there 
were 13 meetings between persons with the same profession, 12 based on interests, 
4 seminars, 19 lectures, about 400 meetings between religious groups and between 
the various delegations, 280 concerts, and 250 sports competitions." 

Throughout the festival its organizers constantly insisted that the festival 
was not Communist-inspired, but organized by youth itself, without regard for 
political or religious views. The festival’s official task was to bring youth together 
as a means of helping to reduce international tension: 


Participation in’ peaceful games and competitions does not imply affiliation 
with or approval of any political [group] . . .!* 

They are coming together not to discuss which outlook is the best or to defend 
or attack a particular government. They are coming together in order to dance, 
enjoy themselves, engage in sport, to show their programs and national culture to 
each other, and to talk over things which . . . concern everybody, for example, the 
simply human question as to what stands ahead, a long quiet life or a quick death?!* 


Yet in spite of Communist efforts to prove that youth itself was responsible 
for the festival, the fact is all too clear that it was essentially a Communist event. 
The festival was mainly the work of the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
which is controlled by the Soviet Party Central Committee. This organization, 
along with the World Peace Council, World Federation of Trade Unions, World 
Student U nion, and the International Democratic Federation of Women, is one 
of the Communist organizations which plays an important role in the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy. All these organizations were founded by Moscow shortly after 
World War II. The World Federation of Democratic Youth was founded at a 
conference in London in 1945. By 1949, it had been turned into a Communist 
organ. In 1951, its executive committee, which was located in Paris, was expelled 
from France and moved to Budapest. The Federation is controlled from Moscow, 
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a fact which becomes all too obvious on reading the Declaration of its executive 
committee, made at the Colombo Conference of December 1958. In the name of 
85,000,000 young persons the Declaration listed all the basic points of Soviet 
foreign policy and recommended the most careful preparations for the Seventh 
World Youth Festival. 

An article entitled “A Great Force of the Present,” devoted to the tenth 
anniversary of the “world-wide movement of the supporters of peace,” makes 
the point that the most important measures of the Federation and the World 
Peace Council have always been the youth festivals, since they are “magnificent 
examples of unity” and “the most popular and mass measures of youth in the 
defense of peace.”!4 An analysis of the publications of the festival Standing 
Commission, the Soviet press, the Federation’s magazines, and publications by 
the Austrian Communist press leave no doubt whatsoever that the festival was 
irranged by the Communists. The themes of the seminars, conferences, and 
discussions make its political line clear. The magazine Festival made no attempt 
to conceal the fact that the festival was mainly run by the Communists: 


Young Communists are also participating in our festival and nobody has 
maintained anything to the contrary .. . . Perhaps in 1859 it was still possible to have 
a world-wide meeting without Communists. But today we are living in a realistic 
world, A. D. 1959, one part of which comprises socialist countries, while in the 
other Communists are a major force. A major world-wide step in the scientific, 
sports, or any other field is no longer possible today without the participation of the 
Communists.!5 


The composition of the festival Standing Commission is very interesting. 
Of its 18 members 14 are important Communists. They include Bruno Bernini, 
a member of the Central Committee of the Italian Communist Youth Organiza- 
tion, who has been President of the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
since 1953 and is also a member of the World Peace Council; Ljubomir Dramallev, 
the First Secretary of the World Student Union and son of the Bulgarian Ambas- 
sador to East Germany; Jean Garcias, a French Communist, Secretary of the 
Standing Commission and head of the anticolonial section of the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth; Ho Hsi Chuan, Secretary of the Chinese Youth 
Organization; Werner Lamberz, Secretary of the Central Council of the East 
German Free German Youth and member of the Executive Committee of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth; Jiri Pelikan, an important Czech 
Communist functionary, Secretary of the Prague Oblast Communist Party, 
and President of the World Student Union; Valentin Vdovin, Secretary of the 
Soviet Komsomol and of the World Federation of Democratic Youth.'® 

In May 1959, two months before the beginning of the festival, an apparatus 
of future “supervisors” was set up in the commission, which soon exceeded 
100 persons. It consisted mainly of young functionaries from the satellites and 
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a large group of young Austrian Communists. Selection was carefully supervised 
by Vdovin, Garcias, and Bernini. The apparatus’ task consisted mainly in shielding 
Communist delegations from contact with non-Communist groups. As was to 
be expected, the festival was the most expensive of its kind to date. The com- 
mission had estimated a total of $884,000, or $52 per person for a stay of ten days. 
Officially funds for the festival were collected by the national preparatory com- 
mittees. A “friendship fund” of $248,000 was intended to help pay for the 
journey of participants from remote areas of the world. However, Festival let 
slip that funds were also contributed by the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, the World Student Union, by “individuals,” and by “countries which 
have at their disposal the necessary means.”!? The official report at the end of the 
festival insisted once again that the participants themselves had made contri- 
butions. Total costs were thus estimated by the Standing Commission at 
$1,132,000. Austrian sources stated that total expenditure amounted in fact to 
$4,500,000 and that contributions did not amount to more than $500,000 in all, 
since most of the participants paid neither their fare nor the cost of their stay 
in Vienna. Thus a deficit of some $4,000,000 must have been covered by other 
sources, presumably Moscow. At the Colombo session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Federation of Democratic Youth in December 1958 the 
Soviet delegate had stated that the USSR would support the festival financially.'* 

The Soviet Party Central Committee had set itself the aim of exerting psycho- 
logical influence on the non-Communist youth, particularly the Afroasian youth. 
The Cairo conference of February 1959 had stated that “the Soviet Union is the 
best support in the struggle against colonialism and imperialism.”!® The political 


program worked out at this conference coincided with the aims of Soviet foreign 
policy in Asia and Africa: 


Particularly striking is the fact that the views expressed by the conference of the 
youth of the Afroasian countries are essentially the same as those of the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth... 

In the World Federation of Democratic Youth we shall carry out eagerly the 
decisions taken in Cairo and shall always take into account the standpoint of the 
youth of the two continents waging . . . a struggle against imperialism.*° 


A further aim of the festival was to stimulate the struggle of the Afroasian 
people against the West: “... the determination of the youth of Asian and Africa to 
put an end in our generation to the remnants of colonialism on two continents.”*" 

During the ten days of the festival, events did not proceed quite as the Com- 
munist organizers had expected. The initial ceremony which was attended by 
about 60,000 spectators was marked by the reading of Khrushchev’s greetings 
to the festival and passed off quite smoothly. The rest of the time was marked by 
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various disturbances and scandals. The Austrian anti-Communist youth had 
12 booths in the city at which it explained the nature of the festival and issued 
a special bulletin stressing the Communists’ control of the events and the reasons 
for the festival. Austrian students distributed copies of Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago, Djilas’ The New Class, Orwell’s 1984, Imre Nagy’s political testament, 
and so on.** Matters were even more complicated by the presence at the festival 
of young Austrian Communists recruited to help “preserve order.” These young 
“enthusiasts” usually set about persons who were obviously engaging in 
anti-Communist activities.23 During a parade on the Heldenplatz, for example, 
a group of American and British participants carrying a placard about Hungary 
was attacked and several of its members had to be hospitalized.** Some 
twenty Italians left the city as a protest against the methods used. Of the Indian 
delegation, 20 decided to boycott the festival, 50 refused to be considered 
official delegates, leaving only 7 as official delegates.2° The refusal of the 
United Arab Republic to send a delegation gave the festival organizers the 
opportunity to organize an “Arabic” delegation consisting mainly of Kurds, 
about 300 in all.?® There were incidents too at the seminars. At the seminar on 
the problems of the colonial countries one participant stated: “We have talked 
today for quite a while about colonialism, but one type of colonialism was not 
broached in the discussions, namely that which is practiced in Hungary and 
Tibet.” At another the seminar head, a Bulgarian, was asked why the novel 
Doctor Zhivago has not been published in Bulgaria. He replied that it was too long 
and an insult to Bulgaria’s friend, the Soviet Union.*? 


Some of the Communist delegations were housed in vessels moored on the 
Danube. They were transported to the meetings by bus and taken straight back 
afterwards. Delegations completely shielded from the Western world were the 
Chinese, North Korean, East German, Hungarian, Rumanian, Albanian, and 
Mongolian. The Bulgarian delegation was allowed some freedom at the end ot 
the festival, while the Czech was free most of the time. The Soviet delegates 
proved only too willing to talk to the journalists. They had all been extremely 
carefully selected for the trip. The Polish delegation was completely free to do 
as it pleased. The entertainment by it was extremely Western in character and 
apparently both the festival organizers and Moscow looked on disapprovingly.** 
\ccording to various reports about 30 members of the Czech group refused to 
return to Czechoslovakia and asked for political asylum.*® 


The inhabitants of Vienna boycotted the festival and the local press did not 
pay very much attention to it. On the other hand, the Soviet press did everything 
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possible to convince the Soviet population that the Austrians had accepted the 
festival, that the hostile attitude of the Austrian youth had proved a failure, and 
that the ideas of the festival had prevailed. ““The festival conquered Vienna,” 
“Vienna resounds with applause for the festival,” “The calculations of the 
enemies of the festival were not realized,” and other headings appeared in 
Komsomolskaya pravda under the general section entitled “The Festival Con- 
quered.”° In an article entitled ““Everything is Well, the Antifestival is a Failure,” 
the same newspaper had been compelled to admit that there had been consider- 
able opposition to the festival.34 


In conclusion the following points can be made: (1) The attacks by the Soviet 
press on the activities of the anti-Communist groups and its attempts to convince 
the Soviet population that everything had gone well at Vienna are an adequate 
enough testimony that the holding of a festival outside the Communist bloc did 
not meet with very much success; (2) the USSR’s aim in holding a festival 
outside its orbit, that is, to influence the non-Communist youth of the West, 
was a failure; (3) the festival did serve some useful purpose, since it impressed 
to some degree the delegations from the colonial and underdeveloped Afroasian 
countries; and (4) the festival revealed that the Communists cannot rely too 
much on their own youth, since the various Communist delegations did not 
always get along too well with each other. Y Mais 


Religion 


Curricular Changes in Soviet Theological Schools 


The mass repressive measures carried out against the clergy during the years 
of open persecution of the Church in the USSR, the fact that many members of 
the clergy abandoned the Church and took up civilian posts, the shutting of the 
theological schools in 1918 by a decree of February 5, 1918 (New Style), and the 
general decline in the numbers of clergymen, many of whom were quite old at the 
outbreak of the Revolution and died in the early 1920’s, meant that the Russian 
Orthodox Church experienced a serious shortage of priests. In 1914, there were 
87,123,000 members of the Orthodox Church,! 163 bishops,? and 66,140 parish 
priests. The Synod further had under its jurisdiction the military clergy, priests 
3° Komsomolskaya pravda, August 6, 1959. 
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teaching in theological schools, monks, missionaries, and so on. In 1941, there 
were in the USSR, excluding the western provinces of the Ukraine and Belorussia 
which had just been annexed, only four bishops and 5,665 clergymen.‘ It 
was World War II which put a stop to this persecution. Changes in Soviet 
“church” policy saw the reopening of some theological schools in the USSR. 
Between 1944 and 1948, two theological academies and eight seminaries were 
opened, This number has remained unchanged to date.® In pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, there were four theological academies, 57 seminaries, and 185 theological 
colleges.® 

It must be remembered that the organizers and heads of the new theological 
schools opened toward the end of the war in 1944 were compelled to draw up 
| new training program for would-be priests. They somehow had to reconcile the 
contradictory demands of the Communist regime and the Church.’ Nonetheless, 
the program succeeded in meeting both the Church’s and Party’s demands. A 
thorough program of religious instruction was offered, while the schools’ 
directors, in accordance with the Party’s wishes, undertook to train cadres as 
“exemplary members of society” and “model citizens.”* In this context, reference 
was made to an exhortation by Bishop Feofan Prokopovich (1681—1736). The 
latter was actually speaking of a Christian state when he urged priests “... to 
love, cherish, and be devoted to it... , neither to plot nor do anything to harm 
or humiliate it...”® In 1944, the new directors seriously set about training 

. educated and staunch priests of the Orthodox Church, ... capable of 
rousing the people’s moral forces.”!® In the first year of their existence, the 
school beards overcame the temptation to lower the educational requirements 
to the level of those students, “who had only just come to religion and did not 
have much idea about it.”'! Various measures secured the selection of the best 
candidates capable of mastering a study program comparable to the theological 
courses held in pre-Revolutionary seminaries. Students who had completed the 
tirst two grades could work as readers or deacons. On completing all four grades, 
students could be ordained and serve in a rural parish. Persons graduating from 
the course with distinction could enter the theological academies without taking 
in examination. 


The requirements of the theological academies were even more stringent. They 
were to prepare clergymen 
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able to direct the religious and moral life of believers on the broader scale of an urban 
parish and even diocese. Under modern conditions, particularly gifted and widely 
educated persons, armed not only with Christian convictions, but also with personal 
piety, are required for such activity. They must [have] to a certain degree the ability 
to adapt themselves in the complex world of modern conditions in order to illumine 
them with the eternal truths of Christ’s teachings and to point out to. . . believers the 
Christian paths of a religious and moral life. . .!* 


At that time the Communist government did not interfere in the planning of 
the theological schools’ work. At first the curriculums of the theological semi- 
naries and academies were intended to give students a thorough knowledge ot 
theology and to steel them for the task of dealing with persons who had been 
brought up under Communism and accordingly stood outside the Church. They 
contained theological and philosophical subjects and Church history. Philosophi- 
cal subjects preceded theological in the program. Special subjects not found in 
the curriculums of the pre-Revolutionary theological schools were included as 
a means of preparing priests for work among the Soviet population: Christian 
teaching on the properties of the human soul, child psychology, ways and 
means of using it beneficially, and the history of Russian religious thought.'® 
The latter was originally the history of Russian religious consciousness, along 
with the course and direction taken by the intellectual quest of Russian society 
in the religious and moral fields. Originally, a so-called “Christian social science,” 
dealing with the Church’s views on social problems and phenomena, was also 
taught. 


After a period of changes, improvements, and alterations, the curriculums 


were given their final form. In 1947, a book entitled Patriarch Sergei and his 
Spiritual Legacy was published, containing the disciplines studied in theological 
seminaries and academies and the number of hours devoted to each subject. Below 
is a list of the subjects taught in Soviet theological seminaries :'* 


History of the Old Testament Russian Church History (Second Grade) 
History of the New Testament Russian Church History (Fourth Grade) 
Old Testament Scripture History of Russian Religious Thought 
New Testament Scripture History of the Ancient Church 
Catechism Schismaticism and Sectarianism 
Dogmatic Theology Structure of the Soviet State (First Grade) 
Moral Theology Soviet Constitution (Second Grade) 
Basic Theology Basic Psychology 

Comparative Theology Church Music 

Practical Guidance for a Pastor Church Slavonic 

Homiletics Readings in Church Slavonic 

Church Regulations Russian 

Liturgy Greek 

General Church History Modern Language 
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Below are the subjects taught in Soviet theological academies :!® 


Old Testament Scripture 
New Testament Scripture 


History and Analysis of Western Creeds 
History and Censure of the Schism and 


Dogmatic Theology Sectarianism 


Moral Theology History of Religion 

Pastoral Theology and Asccticism History of Russian Religious Thought 

Christian Apologetics Patrology and Hagiology 

Liturgy and Hymnology Logic 

Church Archacology Psychology 

Homiletics and the History of the 
Sermon Christian Pedagogy (Didactics and Methodology) 

History of the Christian Church 


History of the Greek Orthodox, Russian 


History of Philosophy and Metaphysics 


Canon Law 
Sovict Constitution 
Orthodox, and Rumanian Churches Ancient Languages 


History of the Russian Church Modern Languages 

Some idea as to how well these programs met the tasks set the theological 
schools can be judged from the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, which wrote 
approvingly of them.'® The theological academies’ reports for 1955 also referred 
to the successes achieved in prepariag cadres.'? After a meeting between young 
students at the Soviet theological academies and theologians of the West German 
Evangelical Church, Professor Iwand of Bonn University reviewed in a very 
favorable tone papers read by young Soviet theologians and expressed the hope 
that contact with the academies’ theological work would develop in the future."* 
\ positive analysis of the work done in the Soviet theological seminaries was 
made by a certain Evgrat Duluman: 

I entered the seminary as a nonbeliever, but the religious milieu exerted its in- 
fluence. ... I carefully set about studying religious teachings, . . .inashort time I not 
only believed in, I lived religion. ... In the theological academy a deeper, unhurried 
study of the foundations of religions made it possible not only to master, but also to 
think over what one was reading... . I became acquainted with critical literature. . .!* 


The majority of those enrolling in the theological schools have a general 
secondary or technical education, and many of them have already done their 
military service.?° 

Soviet theological schools have apparently succeeded in turning out a new 
type of clergyman, capable of carrying out his duties in the conditions in the 
USSR. This fact was indirectly hinted at in works written during the “thaw,” 
V. Kornilov’s poem Contemporaries, and S. Aleshin’s play Everything Remains 
for the People, staged in 1959. In the latter, the young Soviet priest Serafim is a 
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former student of mathematics and soldier, who took part in the World War II 
and received many awards for heroism at the front. After demobilization, he 
entered a theological seminary. Soviet critic E. Gygyshvili sharply criticized 
the play: 

The author presents a young priest by no means as an accidental, particular, or 
individual phenomenon. .. 

He [the priest] is given an extremely important ideological and philosophical 
[task]... .Serafim’s arguments are not always refuted in time. . ., in a number of cases 
Serafim’s statements are literally broken off at the climax. . . 

The final outcome?... Serafim, ...as it were a symbol of a different We/tanschau- 
ung, is neither crushed nor defeated. The argument is left unresolved.?* 


Possibly the effectiveness of the training programs led to their being amended. 
Neither the Party press nor the official organ of the Moscow Patriarchate has 
made any reference in the period since 1947 to the necessity to alter the curric- 
ulums. The changes did not come to light until the 1958 edition of the publica- 
tion The Russian Orthodox Church. It lists the subjects presently being studied in 
Soviet theological seminaries and academies. A comparison with the earlier lists 
of subjects for these schools will reveal various changes. In the theological 
seminaries, the discipline “Schismaticism and Sectarianism” has been changed to 
“An Analysis of the Doctrines of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism.” Disci- 
plines omitted are Basic Psychology; Russian Church History; History of Russian 
Religious Thought; History of the Ancient Church; Readings in Church Sla- 
vonic; Structure of the Soviet Government. Latin has now been added to the 
curriculum, while the “Modern Language” studied is now specified as either 
English, German, or French. The notes to the curriculum make it clear that one of 
these modern languages is compulsory, although the language may be “chosen.” 
Although the number of subjects listed has increased, the total has actually 
dropped from the previous 28 to 25. In the theological academies, the following 
disciplines have been renamed: “Church Archaeology” has become “Church 
Archaeology in Connection with the History of Christian Art”; “History and 
Censure of the Schism and Sectarianism” has become “History and Analysis 
of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism”; “History of the Greek Orthodox, 
the Orthodox, and Rumanian Churches” has been changed to “Byzantolog 
and the History of the Slavic Churches.” The disciplines excluded are Psychol- 
ogy; Logic; History of Philosophy and Metaphysics; History of Religion; 
History of the Christian Church; History of Russian Religious Thought; Christian 
Apologetics; Christian Pedagogy (Didactics and Methodology). The Ancient 
and Modern Languages found without any specification in the former curriculum 
are now listed as Ancient Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, German, and French. 
Thus, although 8 subjects have been dropped, the total still comprises 24, as 
opposed to 25 earlier, owing to the listing of these languages.** 


22 Sovetskaya kultura, March 10, 1959. 
23 Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov (The Russian Orthodox Church), Moscow, 1958, pp. 110 and 


121—22. 
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It is difficult to judge whether there have been any changes in what is actually 
taught, since publications of the Moscow Patriarchate do not carry the complete 
course programs. In some cases one can detect a desire by the Patriarchate to 
emphasize its greater tolerance toward religious groups outside the Orthodox 
Church—“Schismaticism and Sectarianism” has been changed to “Analysis of the 
Doctrines of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism,” or “History and Analysis 
of the Doctrines of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism.” The new seminary 
curriculums have been simplified somewhat. Requirements in Church history 
and general-educational subjects have been lowered. The same process in the 
curriculum of the theological academies is certainly intended to deprive students 
of a knowledge of psychology, logic, and Christian pedagogy, thus making them 
less prepared for work in the contradictory conditions of Soviet life. They are 
being deprived of a knowledge of those philosophical sciences, which were 
originally intended to “broaden their outlook” or to serve as “supplementary 
arguments backing up Christian truths.” Other subjects excluded are those 
providing a basis for Christian apologetics and for understanding the specific 
spiritual needs of the people. 

It is difficult to believe that such important changes were carried out at the 
behest of the heads of the theological schools. The magazine Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii has had nothing to say on the subject. Since the middle of the 1950’s, 
there has been a marked increase in the study of foreign languages in Soviet 
theological schools.?4 On festive occasions students have performed scenes from 
English and German plays. The emphasis on foreign languages is also noticeable 
in the program of the newly organized Moslem theological schools (medrese). 
The changes are intended to suppress youth’s interest in the theological schools, 
which were providing knowledge and ideas divorced from Marxism. The changes 
will reduce the quality of the clergymen presently undergoing training, while the 
standards of the theological schools will be substantially lowered, a situation 
which the heads of the schools and academies are apparently powerless to rectify. 


N. Teodorovich 


24 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 2 (1957), p. 9. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 9 and 10, 1959 


The main theme in issue No. 9 of the Party theoretical organ Kommumist, 
which appeared early in June, is the examination of the problems due for discus- 
sion at the June Party Central Committee plenary session. The lead article, 
however, “Eliminate a World War from the Lite of Society,” is, as the title 
indicates, devoted to another problem. It is a Communist sermon on “peace 
throughout the world,” a favorite theme with the Soviet press. Peace is appar- 
ently indissolubly linked with socialism and it penetrates deeper into one’s 
consciousness as socialism developes. Nonetheless, the ideological side goes 
hand in hand with practical problems: 


The realization of the Seven-Year Plan will be a decisive phase in peaceful 
competition between the two systems. The Soviet Union will outstrip the highly 
developed capitalist countries of Europe in per capita output as a result of the 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. In absolute figures for some important types of 
products it will overtake the United States and come close to it in others. 


China is named as an important partner; it is to develop into a great indus- 
trial power. The conclusion is then drawn that 


the struggle for peace under present conditions is primarily the struggle for the 
fulfillment and overfulfillment of the economic plans of the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, the plans of peace. The tasks of the Seven-Year Plan embody a 
mighty stride by the Soviet people, which is building Communism and successfull) 
defending the cause of peace in the interests of all the peoples on earth. 


The editors of Kommunist now turn to war. The non-Communist world is 
protrayed as a rapacious aggressor: “At the head of those forces which arc 
preparing a new world war stand the American imperialists.” Further comes 
the assertion that the militarization of life in the United States has reached 
proportions unprecedented in the history of the country. Attacks are then 
launched on the creation of military bases in other countries. The United States 
ruling circles are fostering “antinational” regimes in Formosa, South Korea, 
South Viet Nam, and Jordan. Analyzing Soviet foreign policy, the article stresses 
the Soviet Union’s love of peace, pointing out that here the credit must go 
primarily to Khrushchev. This part of the article is mainly concerned with the 
question of a peace treaty with Germany, which is of course closely bound up 
with the Berlin problem. The peaceful solution of this problem would result in 
“doing away with any occupation rights and the privileges of the victorious 
powers and would create conditions for the peaceful development of not onl) 
Berlin, but of the whole of Germany.” The other question discussed in the 
article is that of disarmament and the banning of atomic weapons. Soviet foreign 
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policy is naturally held up as a struggle for the good of mankind. Finally, the 
creation of an atom-free zone, “a zone of peace,” is apparently the only way of 
ensuring peace and reducing international tension. 

Turning to the June plenary session, the magazine begins this section with 
E. Stefani’s “Complex Automatization—The Main Means of Technical Progress.” 
Rather striking examples of outmoded techniques still being used in the USSR 
are quoted by the writer. For example, more than one hundred thousand switch- 
men and ten thousand watchmen are employed doing work on the railroads 
that could be done automatically. In such an important branch of industry as 
the chemical, up to 40% of the workers do tasks by hand which could very 
easily be made automatic. The same picture is obtained in the coal industry, 
where there is a similar shortage of machinery. Finally, in the machine-building 
field a lack of automatic control systems means that almost a million men are 
required in place of machines. The writer stresses that the introduction of auto- 
matic processes is a problem which has not only technical, but also social and 
political aspects, and that automation in Communist countries differs considerably 
from that in the non-Communist world: 

In a socialist society automation is not restricted by the narrow limits of private 
property and does not aggravate social contradictions.... In the conditions 
existing in capitalist production automation leads to an increase in the already 
enormous army of unemployed and thus creates just dissatisfaction [on the part] 
of the working masses... 


I. Kulev’s “Technical Progress and Some Problems of Economic Planning” 
also discusses automation, this time in the field of planning. The point here is that 
the various responsible economic organs tend to duplicate each other in the 
Soviet system. This fact became particularly obvious after the re-creation of 
the economic councils. They duplicate the work of Gosplan. There is even 
greater duplication between the Gosplan of the USSR and the union republic 
gosplans which for some time now have had extremely broad functions. The 
concluding section of the article raises the question of making widespread use 
if electric computers. Although such calculating machines are well known in 
the USSR, not enough use is made of them by the top organs in the Soviet Union. 


The article “Are Capital Repairs of Equipment Necessary?” by A. Vladzievsky 
ind M. Yakobson discusses the question of improving techniques: “Presently 
nore than one third of all metal-cutting equipment is employed in repair work 
in all branches of the economy.” The writers are compelled to admit that in 
1958 far fewer machine-tools were employed in repair work in the United States. 
The article accordingly discusses at great length the need to increase the “life” 
‘f machinery and to reduce the time spent on repairs. 

P. Kuchumov’s “Improve Agricultural Techniques” shows that in spite of 
the relatively large amount of machinery on the sovkhozes and kolkhozes it is 
10t being properly used. The most laborious processes are done by hand, parti- 
‘ularly in such important branches of agriculture as the cultivation of sugar 
veets and the growing of cotton. Finally, throughout the Soviet Union the 
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loading and transportation of agricultural produce is extremely badly organized. 
In spite of the large number of tractors available, for example, they cannot be 
used for transportation purposes because of the shortage of trailers. 


The second part of this issue begins with an article entitled “Great Works 
of Marxism,” by M. Sakov and N. Sizov. It is devoted to the hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of Karl Marx’ work Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie. 
Two-thirds of the present article is devoted to an analysis of works containing 
principles contradicting those expressed by Marx. Not only works directly 
connected with the present work of Marx are discussed, but also numerous 
works on political economy and sociology which take as their basis principles 
other than those advanced by Marx: 


Some bourgeois politicians and sociologists, distorting Marxism, attempt to 
present matters as though Marx and Engels adhered to the viewpoint of a spon- 
taneous revolution . . . only as an economic inevitability. 


The writers attack Paris University Professor André Piettre who published 
in 1957 a book entitled Marx e¢ Marxisme. Piettre apparently contrasted Lenin 
with Marx and Engels. Also criticized is the American sociologist B. Moore 
who, in his work Political Power and Social Theory, apparently wrote that some 
of the worst features of nineteenth century capitalism are to be found in Marx’ 
political economy. Other authors and works attacked are American scholar Leo 
Rogin’s The Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory ; Chicago University Pro- 
fessor Abram Harris’ Economics and Social Reform ; Vice-President of the Paris 
Institut International de Sociologie Gaston Bouthoul’s La Surpopulation dans le 
Monde. The writer assures his readers that the existence of the USSR is thestrongest 
argument against the various theories attacked. 


An article by First Secretary of the Penza Oblast Committee S$. Butuzov, 
“A New Important Phase in the Life of the Kolkhoz and Sovkhoz Party Organi- 
zations” shows how important a factor the Party organization is in the USSR’s 
economic life. The most important point brought out in this article is that many 
Party members are now working directly at production. However, this phenom- 
enon is apparently explained by the fact that many of them were already workers 
ot kolkhozniks when they entered the Party. They have accordingly remained 
in their former positions. 


_ G. Osipov comes forward in defense of Marxist theory in an article entitled 
“Technical Progress and the Managerial Society.” It deals with the theory ot 
the “‘managerial society,” which explains social shifts by the development of 
technology and changes in the role of the technical intelligentsia in contemporary) 
society. The first part maintains that nobody doubts the successes of socialism 
any longer, yet its opponents 

feeling a dread and hatred of socialism... resort to new means of [defending] 
imperialism and combating the theory of scientific Communism. The peculiarity of 
this struggle consists in the fact that bourgeois ideologists as a rule do not come out 
openly in defense of a system of exploitation and the rule of the monopolies. 
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Under discussion is the new system which, according to many Western 
theoreticians, may be the mean between socialism and capitalism. The writer 
attacks the French sociologist Gabriel Veraldi for his book L’humanisme Techni- 
que. The latter apparently presented a type of state system under which “power 
is exercised by specialists in the fields of art, science, and industry. In this sense 
all modern states are to a greater or lesser degree technocratic.” The article is 
even more severe on French socialist leader Guy Mollet, who believes that the 
concentration of all economic activity in the hands of the state in the USSR 
leads to the establishment of the power “of a new ruling caste of officials and 
engineers.” Defending Marx’ theories, Osipov indignantly counters that 


bourgeois and right-wing socialist ideologists state that Karl Marx’ theory of 
scientific Communism no longer corresponds to the facts today. They endeavor to 
prove that the “managerial revolution,” in replacing the socialist revolution, has 
completely discredited Marxism. 


The article then goes on to attack the American economists Thorsten Veblen, 
\dolph Berle, and G. C. Means, and the American sociologist James Burnham. 
\s for the “managerial society” itself, it is presented in the article as the share- 
holders and the relatives or sons of the owners. Such a society must be opposed 
to the working class, hence 


capitalism will be destroyed not by the managers and organizers of production, not 
by the technical intelligentsia. It will be overthrown by the working class, led by the 
revolutionary party, the party able to instill in the proletariat a socialist consciousness 
and to direct it toward a definite goal, the socialist revolution. 


There is no need to state which party is meant in this case. 


F. Burlatsky’s “On the Question of the Left-Wing Movement in Western 
Europe” is mainly devoted to a discussion of the theme “The Future of Socialism 
in Europe” between the Italian socialist leader Pietro Nenni, the French Radical- 
Socialist leader Pierre Mendés-France, and British Labor Party member Aneurin 
Bevan. All three speakers commented on the accession to power of right-wing 
elements in many West European countries. The writer would have one believe 
that the socialists are only losing ground because they refuse to enter into an 
alliance with the Communists, despite the fact that the Communist movement in 
Western Europe “represents an efficient and united force, which actively and 
consistently defends the interests of the working class, the program of economic 
and social progress.” 


As if by way of illustration of the conclusion drawn by Burlatsky’s article, 
Kommunist carries a shortened version of Otto Rheingold’s “The Development 
1f Class Forces in Western Germany,” published in the April issue of the magazine 
Einheit, in its section “Through the Pages of the Press of the Brotherly Parties.” 
Much statistical information is quoted and the idea advanced that the class 
consciousness of the working class is growing in Western Germany and that 
the latter is following the path of revolution. 





Issue No. 10 which appeared immediately after the Central Committee 
plenary session naturally deals mainly with the decisions of the session. The 
lead article, ““Technical Progress—A Decisive Factor in the Successful Fulfill- 
ment of the Seven-Year Plan,” discusses the question on the session’s agenda. 
According to the magazine’s editors the decisions taken in this field met with the 
overwhelming approval of the Soviet people: “The Soviet people is the first 
to have achieved socialism in practice. Now with its inspired labor it is building 
a road into the future, forging the great victory of Communism over capitalism.” 
The path to this goal apparently lies through the creation of a material and 
technical base. The implication here is that economics have now become a 
weapon in the Communist campaign to attain world domination. Along with its 
military machine and political propaganda, the Communist Party has now 
decided to exploit the USSR’s economic possibilities; hence the emphasis on 
technical progress. When speaking of such progress, the Soviet leaders give 
preference to machine building, which is essentially the basis of any technical 
progress. Until recently progress in this branch of industry had been far from 
first class. The plenary session discussed, according to the lead article, various 
cases of equipment proving to be useless. Looking about for culprits, the article 
notes that 


the plenary session made the point that shortcomings in the introduction of new 
techniques are caused to a considerable degree by the technical conservatism of 
some managers and workers and the unwillingness of many managers to overcome 
difficulties. 


No suggestion is offered as to why such a situation has been allowed to 
persist for decades or as to how it arose. However, the materials of the plenary) 
session enable one to infer some of the reasons. The resolutions passed speak 
of the need for the proper training of enterprise managers and workers, the need 
to draw the masses into the struggle to improve techniques, technology, and 
the organization of production. The implication here is that the consciousness 
of managers, their attitude toward work, does not coincide with the demands 
of the Party and its interests. Accordingly, the necessary creative initiative and 
personal interest must be lacking, even among those who occupy positions ot 
some responsibility. The workers must obviously have no interest whatsoever 
in their work. Nonetheless, the article is written in an optimistic tone, with the 
confidence that technical progress is now guaranteed. 


D. Chesnokov’s “The Development of Productive Forces and Production 
Relations in the Period of the All-Out Building of Communism”? is directly 
connected with the plenary session’s resolutions. The Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress is presented as the beginning of a new phase in the life of the USSR. When 
referring to this phase, the author dwells in detail on problems of the contradic- 
tions between the two systems. Apparently “capitalist production relations” 
have nothing in common with socialist, while the crisis in the non-Communist 
world grows worse daily. Further, the assertion is made that Soviet workers 
“are as interested as one can be in technical progress.” The benefits to be ob- 
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tained from automation in the Soviet Union are presented in similarly rosy colors. 
Turning to recent steps in the field of agriculture, the writer explains and 
characterizes them as follows: 


The growth in productive forces in socialist industry and agriculture has reached 
a point where the system of serving the kolkhozes with equipment through state 
enterprises, the machine tractor stations, which had played a positive role in the 
past, has seen its day and become obsolete. The interests of the development of 
socialist production in the countryside necessitated that all production factors be 
concentrated in the hands of the kolkhozniks, on the kolkhozes themselves. 


The writer broaches a further problem directly related to the reorganization 
of the educational system: as a result of the introduction of polytechnical training 
into schools, most young persons are to be turned into workers or kolkhozniks: 
“The intelligentsia as a social group will not become less numerous, but, on the 
contrary, will grow. However, the size of that part which is not connected with 
the process of the creation of material . . . benefits is being reduced.” Developing 
this line of thought further, the writer asserts that an essential trait of present 
production relations is the preservation of the distinction between the town 
and country, between mental and manual work, between skilled and unskilled 
labor, between light and heavy work, and so on. During the Seven-Year Plan 
period much is to be done to eliminate these distinctions: “The social groups, 
by cooperating with each other, . . . are all coming closer together.” As a result 
of this approximation of the various groups, there will be an all-round develop- 
ment of Communist Man at every level of the population. Taking his thought 
further, the author states that the peoples and nationalities in the Soviet Union 
will come together. Finally, countries too will work more closely together: 
“The close cooperation of the socialist countries guarantees the harmonious 
development of the entire socialist camp and aids countries with a lower level 
of production to attain the level of the advanced.” Thus, cooperation between 
countries is represented as a natural development under socialism. 


An article by Ukrainian Party Central Committee Secretary S$. Chervonenko, 
“A Close Link with Life—A Guarantee of the Success of Ideological Work,” 
deals with the problem of agitation and propaganda. The need for an improve- 
ment in mass political work among the Soviet population is stressed. Evidently 
not enough work is being done in this field in spite of the fact that there are 

million agitators in the Ukraine alone. Readers are reminded that “in the 
postwar period there has been a decrease in atheistic propaganda in some Party 
organizations.” The clergy is accused of having taken advantage of this situation 
in order to increase its influence on the population, especially on the youth; 
hence the need to “step up the antireligious training of the workers.” 

The next article is by First Secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Committee 
‘. Rashidov and is entitled “Together Forever with the Russian People.” It 
begins with a history of the economic, political, and cultural relations between 
Russia and Central Asia, and then goes on to deal with present-day relations 
between the republics. The central point in these relations is the following: 
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In the course of the industrialization of the country and the collectivization of 
agriculture, with the active daily help of the great Russian people the . . . inequality 
between the advanced and backward republics was removed and the peoples ac- 
complished a revolutionary leap from backwardness to enormous progress in 
economics and culture. 


A. Berezkin’s and S. Mezentsev’s “The Heroic History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union” is devoted to the appearance of a new textbook 
on the history of the Party. The latter is intended to replace the earlier Stalinis' 
history. The writers emphasize that the new textbook has used as its basis 
Lenin’s works and other Party documents: 


In accordance with historical facts the authors of the textbook throw light on the 
role of J. V. Stalin in the life and activities of our Party and the Soviet state, and in 
the international workers’ movement. They... stress that J. V. Stalin, while 
Secretary General of the Party Central Committee, together with other leading 
members of the Party and Soviet government, actively fought for the realization o: 
Lenin’s precepts. 


While considering Stalin to be a prominent theoretician and the leader ot 
the struggle against the Trotskyites, the right opportunists, the bourgeois 
nationalists, and so on, the reviewers note that the text reflects the “serious 
errors committed by J. V. Stalin, especially in the last years of his life.” After 
a survey of the various chapters in the new history, the reviewers analyze in 
detail the section of the book dealing with the defeat of the anti-Party group of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov. 


A problem of great importance is touched upon in the article “What is 
Abstractionism in Art,” by Y. Kolpinsky and F. Kaloshin. Although it deals 
mainly with painting and sculpture, the article does discuss all aspects of art, 
attacking from a Communist standpoint the formalistic movement in art, which 
is apparently a result of “the decay of the intellect.” The article cannot be taken 
as a serious piece of criticism. It begins with the sentence, “the main content 
of contemporary history is the competition between the two systems, the capitalis: 
and the socialist.” In other words, the article is political in tone, serving as a 
strict warning to artists: they are to avoid anything which can be termed abstract 
creation. The meaning here is clear: the Party leaders are not prepared to tolerate 
any attempts to apply the principle of freedom of creation in art. 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party Gyul: 
Kallai has contributed an article entitled “The Ideological Struggle of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic.” It is actually a report on the work done by th« 
Communists in the period since the suppression of the 1956 uprising. Matyas 
Rakosi is called the head of the sectarian dogmatic forces, Imre Nagy “led th« 
revisionists,” while G. Lukacs “viewed social problems from a bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois standpoint.” In the opinion of the author these three wer 
responsible for the uprising. Now, thanks to the efforts of the Communists 
and the pro-Communist representatives of the left-wing parties, the Hungarian 
political crisis has been overcome. Nonetheless, by no means everything is in 
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order: the writer is compelled to admit that religion has a firm hold on the 
Hungarian population. He states quite openly that religion has consolidated 
its position and now plays a greater part in political life. 


Returning to a favorite theme, V. Zorin’s “The Myth of the ‘Class Peace’ 
and American Reality” writes that as a result of automation there is an unpre- 
cedented number of unemployed in the United States and that the country is 
on the eve of one of the worst postwar strikes, that is, the decision by the steel 


workers’ union that 500,000 men would stop work on July 15. 
A. Gaev 


No Colours or Crest 


By Perer Kemp 
Published by Casse/, London, 1958, 306 pp. 


Readers in search of vicarious thrills will probably be disappointed with 
Mr. Kemp’s account of his experiences, first as a member of a “small-scale raiding 
force,” engaged in operations along the German-occupied coasts of Europe and 
later as a liaison officer with Albanian and Polish guerrillas. The author’s talent for 
understatement and his dry humor mean that he has told his story as though intent 
upon deglamorizing the popular figure of the soldier-adventurer. In so doing, the 
author of this addition to the considerable number of books dealing with guerrilla 
warfare may have lost a chance of producing a popular best seller. En revanche, 
he has at least partially succeeded in bringing out an aspect of Allied wartime 
policy too often glossed over or deliberately hidden, namely the process by which 
the Allies, by encouraging armed resistance against Hitler’s tyranny in the oc- 
cupied countries, helped deliver millions of European citizens into the hands of 
Communism. 


The official version of the guerrilla movement, the need to pin down as many 
German divisions as possible in occupied territories, the gallantry of the ““demo- 
cratic” proletarian patriots, who later unaccountably turned out to be Communist- 
led bands, and the unpatriotic reluctance of the conservative elements in the Bal- 
kans to participate in the struggle for freedom are well known. Mr. Kemp shows 
the reverse side of the medal. Blindly following Churchill’s fighting slogan, 
“everyone who kills a German is our friend,” given out at a time when nothing 
but bare survival mattered, the British continued to distribute arms, equipment, 
and gold indiscriminately to friend or foe, to the enemies of the Balkan constitu- 
tional governments in exile, long after Britain’s desperate hour had passed. The 
Communists exploited this situation to the full. Strange influences were appar- 
ently at work, according to the author, and his statements are corroborated by the 
run of events at the Allied GHQ in Cairo, where the SOE, Special Operations 
Executive, the organization responsible for liaison with the Balkan guerrillas, was 
centered. The evidence which poured in to the effect that the Communist-led 
bands were primarily concerned with building up their strength, eliminating their 
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political opponents, and attacking the Germans only as a last resort was con- 
sistently played down; glowing reports, often grossly exaggerated, of the havoc 
and destruction wrought upon the occupiers were accepted at face value, in an 
uncritical spirit singularly out of tune with the traditional caution and suspicious- 
ness of the British Secret Service, as were, at a higher level, the blatantly disingen- 
uous protestations by the Communist leaders of their devotion to democratic 
principles. 

Questions of personal prestige, political considerations, or plain political igno- 
rance seem to have restrained authors of better known works from telling these 
unpalatable truths. Happily for those interested in the true history of the instal- 
lation of Communist regimes in Southeastern Europe, the present author does not 
suffer from such inhibitions, at least as far as his experiences in Albania are con- 
cerned. Thus one can follow, step by step, the build-up of Communist domination 
as a result of the unrestricted application of Churchillian policy, aided by the 
presence in SOE Cairo, of Party members and fellow-travelers. Dropped in Albania 
in summer 1943, withinstructions to “kill Germans and Italians, lower their morale 
by every possible means... and give every encouragement to all parties, irrespec- 
tive of politics, who were prepared to cooperate against the enemy” (p. 84), and 
told that, unlike in Greece and Yugoslavia, he and his companions would find all 
the guerrilla groups united in the struggle against the occupiers, Mr. Kemp was 
soon disillusioned on this last point. The Albanian guerrillas were in fact as sharply 
divided into factions as those in the rest of the Balkans, and only occasionally co- 
operated with each other, the two main formations being the Communist-led 
National Liberation Movement (LNC) and the Balli Kombetar, comprising the 
conservative elements, the landowners, their retainers, and the few members of 
the bourgeoisie. 

By the time the party arrived, the two chief rivals were already at daggers 
drawn. The author tells how he slowly became aware of the influence of the Com- 
munist political commissars in the LNC which was officially an amalgam of demo- 
cratic forces. His reports to Cairo of the growing threat of Communist domina- 
tion and of the increasing tension between the two factions produced nothing but 
repetition of orders to kill the Germans and to allocate arms to those who were 
the more efficient killers; Mr. Kemp’s dislike for the Communists does not prevent 
him from admitting that the better organized LNC killed more Germans than the 
Balli Kombetar, but at an exorbitant price, in terms of military effort and supply, 
and at a rate which could not influence the enemy’s dispositions. The realization that 
the Allies viewed with complete unconcern the establishment of a Communist 
dictatorship after the liberation of Albania from the Germans was bound to drive 
some of the conservative elements, first into virtual neutrality, then into collab- 
oration with the enemy. But when the author, at the cost of much effort and 
danger, succeeded in laying the foundations of a strong guerrilla group with the 
aid of the patriotic anti-Communist Kryeziu brothers in Northern Albania, he was 
ordered by SOE to stop his activities. Through their own channels of communica- 
tion, the LNC leaders had used Tito’s influence in high quarters to prevent the 
formation of pro-British, but anti-Communist, guerrilla organizations. 
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Frowned upon in Cairo for his overfrank reports and his unwillingness to 
knuckle down to the increasingly obvious domination of the guerrilla movement 
by the LNC’s Communist political commissars, the author was taken out of Al- 
bania in the summer of 1944, before the outbreak of civil war between the LNC 
and anti-Communist forces, which ended in the total defeat of the latter and inaugu- 
rated the Enver Hoxha regime. Returning to Great Britain, Mr. Kemp was first 
carmarked for a mission to Hungary by SOE London, headed by a personal friend, 
which controlled liaison work with guerrillas in that country, as well as in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. It seems that the sinister influences at work in SOE Cairo 
were not present in the London headquarters. Whether as a result of this, or of 
iraditional Russophobia, the Polish guerrilla movement was completely domin- 
ited by the strongly anti-Communist Armja Krajowa, or Home Army (AR), the 
name of the guerrilla groups under command of General Bor-Komarovskii, which 
recognized the authority of the Polish government-in-exile in London. For reasons 
unspecified by the author, no British liaison officers had been attached to the AK; 
however, as soon as the news of the August 1944 uprising in Warsaw reached Lon- 
don, it was decided to send a mission to Bor-Komarovskii. Mr. Kemp was assigned 
io this mission, the Hungarian expedition having been canceled. 

The tragic events which ended with the suppression of democracy in Poland 
are common knowledge. But Mr. Kemp, in his attempt to presenta reasoned picture 
of this process, is not so successful as in the case of Albania. Here, he is, of course, 
not entirely to blame. The first mission to the AK was delayed, according to the 
author, first by protests from Moscow, about which Mr. Kemp surprisingly finds 
nothing to say, then by bad weather, which kept the small group of three officers, 
including the author, grounded in Bari. Parachuted eventually in late December 
1944 into the forested area of Chenstokhova, where the remnants of the AK were 
leading a precarious existence after the crushing of the Warsaw uprising, the mis- 
sion was only just in time to be caught up in the remorseless squeeze of the Polish 
democratic forces between the German special detachments and the advancing 
Red Army. Mr. Kemp gives a glimpse of the military efficiency and spirit of devo- 
tion of the AK freedom fighters, who, with no future in front of them, were still 
willing to sacrifice their lives for the Allied cause. Picked up by a Soviet unit, the 

uthor and his friends were given a taste of the Soviet conception of East—West 
solidarity by being kept incommunicado for over 20 days, while the allied leaders, 
closetted with Stalin at Yalta, decided the fate of “liberated” Poland. This titbit is 
the only luxury which the author allows himself in “behind the scenes” informa- 
tion on Poland. 

If Mr. Kemp had been merely one of the many young British liaison officers 
engaged in delicate operations, with no more political knowledge than could be 
imparted on a short briefing course, and with no more responsibility than to obey 
SOE orders, we could expect nothing else. But he is obviously politically minded 
ind rumor has it that he was sent to Poland at Churchill’s personal request ; more 
is thus expected from him. He must have had plenty of opportunities to find out 
trom his friend Colonel Perkins, head of SOE London, whether the future of Bor- 
\omarovskii’s forces had been seriously discussed in conjunction with the imminent 
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occupation of Poland by the Soviet armies. Had Stalin been approached on this 
crucial question? Had SOE knowledge of the preparations for the uprising? If so, 
had the question of supplying the insurgents from the air, with or without Soviet 
cooperation, been examined in detail? What, finally, were the real chances of suc- 
cess, without the active support of the Red Army, even if Allied arms and supplies 
had reached Bor-Komarovskii’s forces? In spite of shortness of time, Mr. Kemp 
had also enough opportunity to talk to men and women who had been eyewit- 
nesses of the uprising, who could at least give him some idea of the answer to the 
last, all-important question, yet all we get are commonplaces. Departing from his 
atimirable matter-of-fact approach in his account of the Albanian events, the author 
indulges in unworthy rhetoric, quoting the accusation made by Stalin’s biographer 
Deutscher as to the dictator’s “rapaciousness” and “vindictiveness” in allowing the 
Germans to crush the AK, two singularly inappropriate terms when applied to 
a political masterstroke, however ruthless and immoral the method of its exe- 
cution. It seems, in fact, almost as though the author is trying to conceal his 
thoughts, which is a pity. 

It has long been the accepted practice to lay the entire blame for the spread ot 
Communism in Europe on Stalin’s “duplicity” and wickedness in exploiting 
Western faith in East-West solidarity, as though no information had been avail- 
able all along for those prepared to see it showing the Communist leaders’ true 
intentions. Mr. Kemp, in his Balkan account, explodes this myth. He should 
have tried to get at the truth in the case of Poland, instead of quoting Deutscher’s 
irrelevant vituperations against Stalin or meekly repeating Churchill’s explanation 
given to Parliament of “Polish intransigence” as being responsible for the total 
submergence of Polish democracy. Mr. Kemp seems to be tongue-tied when it 
comes to placing final responsibilities. Nevertheless, his book makes timely read- 
ing in these days, when the threats of Communist leaders, foreshadowing renewed 
aggression, are strangely echoed by the vociferous clamor of certain organs of the 
Western press for “summit conferences” and one-way concessions. For, with all 
its limitations as a political work, Mr. Kemp’s No Colours or Crest admirably illus- 
trates the protean nature of Communist penetration of the non-Communist world’s 
defenses, its relentless pressure, its superb underground organization, closely) 
dovetailed with Soviet foreign policy and operating at all levels, from the small- 
time guerrilla leader to the Party member or sympathizer at the Allied Secret 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 16, 1959, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


his issue contains A. Kantemir’s “Islam and 

ymmunism”; M. Aslanbck’s ““The Rehabilitated 
‘oples of the Northern Caucasus”; P. Urban’s 
“clorussia in the Past and Present”; R. Karcha’s 
“soviet Propaganda in the East”; A. Temir’s 
‘| ataristan Today”; S. Kabis’ “The Soviet Grain 
Problem;” and an editorial “Soviet Foreign Trade 

a Weapon in Party Policy.” 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of 

Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago and M. Diilas’ The New 

us. A chronicle of recent events in the USSR is 
appended. 


VESTNIK, No. 30, 1959, 156 pp. (In Russian.) 


This issue begins with a short tribute to 
ofessor B, N. Martos, a former secretary of the 

institute Learned Council, on the occasion of his 
ith birthday. 

lhe Articles Section begins with G. Vvedensky’s 
“The Seven-Year Plan for the Development of 

dustry in the USSR (1959-—1965).” The author 

otes much statistical data, and analyzes the 
plans for the various branches of the heavy, light, 
and food industries. 

G. Akhminov’s “Problems of Modern Com- 
munist Theories at the Twenty-First Congress 
of the CPSU” examines Khrushchev’s doctrine 

the gradual transition from socialism to 

»mmunism. The author regards it as an attempt 

) carry out a new Communist revolution by 

‘propriating the new Sovict bourgeoisie and 
nationalizing the kolkhozes. 

Yu. Mironenko’s “The New Bases of Penal 

egislation in the USSR and the Union Republics” 
analyzes in detail the “‘bases” in the new criminal 

ide of 1958 and compares them with the “funda- 
mental principles” of the criminal code of the 
USSR and union republics of 1924. 

V. Seduro’s “The First Postwar Books About 
Dostoevsky” lists and examines works by Soviet 

ithors on the great Russian novelist. 

A. Philipov’s ““The Lenin Theory of ‘Mirrorlike 
Reflections’ and the Doctrine of Conditioned 
Reflexes” shows how the Soviets attempt to fit 
into Communist theory Pavlov’s teachings on the 
Second Signal System. 

D. Konstantinov’s “Dr. Zhivago and the Search 
for God in the USSR” deals with the problem of 
religion in the Soviet Union and deduces that it 
as a very strong hold on the Soviet population. 


The Notes Section contains N. Kulikovich’s 
“The May 28, 1958 Resolution of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU,” which dealt with the 
correction of “mistakes” in earlier Central 
Committee decrees on the operas A Great 
Friendship, Bobdan Khmelnitsky, and With All One's 
Heart. 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section 
contains N. Kuznetsov’s “Recent Developments 
in Soviet Biology.” 

The Reviews Section contains 
George G.Kennan’s, Soviet-American Relations 
1917-1920 : Volume IT, by 1, Gapanovich; Erich 
Thiel’s The Soviet Far East, by 1. Gapanovich; 
Elektricheskie stantsii, Nos. 1-12 (1957) and 1-12 
(1958), by S. Kirsanov; D. Shelov’s Antichny mir 
v Severnom Prichernomore (Antiquity in the Northern 
Black Sea Region), by A. Kotsevalov; A. Prish 
vin’s Veter rodnykh polei (The Breeze of Native 
Fields), by 1. Nikodimov. 

A section on recent literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism is appended. 


reviews of 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No.7, 1959, 124 pp. 
(In English.) 

This issue begins with an editorial tribute to 
Professor M. A. Miller, Secretary of the Institute 
Learned Council, on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. 

M. A. Miller’s “Bolshevik Persecution of the 
Orthodox Church in the Ukraine” reviews the 
various stages in the Bolsheviks’ policy toward 
the Orthodox Church and the losses, both material 
and personal, which it has incurred in the Ukraine. 

O. Dombrovsky’s “The Ideological Founda- 
tions of the ‘Bolshevik Ethic’” gives a brief 
historical survey of the development of cthics, 
showing how the socialists were the first to assert 
the relativity of ethical concepts, while the 
Bolsheviks regard cthics as subordinate to the 
class struggle. The article contains various 
examples of the “Bolshevik ethic” in practice. 

P. Fedenko’s “Jstoriya Russov and the Treaty of 
Pereyaslav” considers, in connection with the 
official Soviet interpretation of the significance of 
the Treaty of Pereyaslav, the interpretation given 
by the anonymous author of the late 18th- 


century manuscript on the “History of the 
People of Rus.” 

S. Pidhayny’s “Ukrainian National Commu- 
nism” considers the relation of the representatives 
of this movement both to the Bolsheviks and to 
various movements in the West. 





A. Bilynsky’s “Educational and Cultural In- 
stitutions in the Ukrainian SSR” gives statistical 
information on the state of education and other 
aspects of cultural life in the Ukraine in 1956, 
comparing the findings with those for the RSFSR. 

M. Kulikovic’s “Stalin and Post-Stalin Ele- 
ments in Soviet Ukrainian Music” examines some 
of the texts set to music by Ukrainian composers 
during the Stalin era. The author discusses the 
treatment of the Ukraine vis-a-vis the USSR as a 
whole in these texts and also describes the chang- 
ing fortunes of Ukrainian composers in the Soviet 
era, 

O. Bobykevych’s “Forestry in the USSR 
During World War Il and the Early Postwar 
Years” stresses the predatory methods used in the 
felling of trees in the Ukraine. 

P.S. Lykho’s “Seventy-fifth Territorial Di- 


vision in the Ukrainian SSR, 1928-29” discusses 
aspects of the life of this unit. 


There is also a note by D. Solovey on the name 
“Skrypnyk” found in the documents quoted by 
Edgar Sisson in his book One Hundred Red Days. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 8, 1959, 156 
pp. (In English.) 

The Articles Section of this issue begins with 
R. Karcha’s “Soviet Propaganda Concerning the 
Rehabilitated Peoples of the Northern Caucasus”, 
which shows that the present Soviet leaders are 
endeavoring to place the blame for the deporta- 
tions on Stalin and to prove that such events could 
not have happened under the present regime. 

D. Souz’s “On the Literary Front” analyzes 
Azerbaidzhan literature during the Soviet period, 
with particular reference to the fact that the Third 
Congress of Azerbaidzhan Writers, held in 
December 1958, comdemned most literature as 
superficial, lacking in originality, and as not 
reflecting current events. The opinion was 
expressed that Azerbaidzhan literature no longer 
lives up to the great reputation of pre-Revolutio- 
nary national works. 

D. Hadjibeyli’s “The 1937 Trials of the Adzhar- 
ian Leaders” describes these trials of the Great 
Purge as the counterpart to those held in Moscow 
at the time. 

A. Paramonov’s “The Forests of Azerbaidzhan 
and Georgia” discusses the exploitation of the 
timber reserves of these regions in Tsarist and 
Sovict times. 
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R. Abaza’s “The Abazinians” discusses th: 
history, religious and social background of this 
North Caucasian people. 

L. Mikirtitchian’s ““Aksel Bakounts the Chan 
pion of the True Concept of Popular Basis of 
Literature in Sovict Armenia” is a continuation 
of the article which appeared in issue No. 7 and 
gives further information on the works and 
political activities of this writer, his beliefs, and 
tragic death in prison during the purges of th: 
1930's. 

G. Charachidze’s “Contemporary Soviet Views 
on ‘Caucasology’” examines Soviet interpretations 
of current archazological discoveries in this arca 
of the USSR. 

D. Konstantinov’s “Antireligious Propaganda 
in the USSR” shows how the Kremlin has 
altered its tactics in this field over the last two 
years, with the “so-called” scientific approach 
assuming greater importance as a result of world 
respect for Soviet science since the launching of 
the sputnik. 

T. Tatlok’s ““The Centennial of the Capture ot 
Shamil: A Shamil Bibliography” gives a brict 
history of the 25-year struggle of Imam Shami! 
in Dagestan during the first half of the las: 
century and includes a list of works dealing with 
this remarkable figure. 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of Kita 
Tschenkeli’s Einfiihrung in die Georgische Spracl«, 
by T. Tatlok; Erevan. Tesarjan Vayrer. Tesi 
katou Oughetsouyts (Erevan. A Guide to Places ot 
Interest), by L. Mikirtitchian; Sakartvelos SSR 
Mokue istoriul-ekonomiur (A Brief Historical and 
Economic Survey of the Georgian SSR), b 
R. Arsenidze; M. Pokrovsky’s Politika russko: 
tsarizma po otnosheniyn k adygeiskoi feodalnoi zna 
v kontse XVIII—pervoi polovine XIX v. (The 
Policy of Russian Tsarism Toward the Adyg: 
Feudal Nobility in the Late Eighteenth and th: 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century), by | 
Tatlok; Khasi Abdullaev’s Jslam dini khakkynd« 
(Concerning the Moslem Religion), by Dj. Souz 

A Chronicle of Events and various biblic- 
graphics are appended. The issue also contai: 
an index to issues Nos. 1—7 (1955-58). 


* 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No.7, 1959, 
148 pp. (In English.) 

This issue is devoted to the fortieth anniversar\ 
of the establishment of the Belorussian SSR or 


January 1, 1919. The various aspects of the 





story, life, and culture of the republic are 
reviewed in the articles: P. Urban’s “The Belo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic: A Brief Histo- 
rical Outline”; J. Zaprudnik’s “The Communist 
Party of Belorussia: An Outline of its History”; 
11. Niamiha’s “Education, Culture and Science 
in the BSSR: A Brief Survey of the Sovict Period” ; 
\. Adamovich’s “Forty Years of Belorussian 
Literature in the BSSR: A Review of Events”; 
S. Stankievic’s “ ‘Revisionist Tendencies’ in So- 
viet Belorussian Literature on the Eve of the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the BSSR”; G. A. 
\vedensky’s “Forty Years of Industry in the 
Belorussian SSR”; S. Kabys’ “The Development 
f Belorussian Agriculture Under Soviet Rule”; 
and H. Niamiha’s “The Academy of Sciences of 
the BSSR.” 

A Chronicle on the Preliminary Results of the 
Census of the Population, the Fourth Congress of 
the Association of Writers of the BSSR, and the 
(hird Congress of Composers of the BSSR is 
ippended. 


YOUTH IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 53, 90 pp. (In 
English); 104 pp. (In Russian.) 

The present symposium, issued to mark the 
Seventh World Youth Festival, contains the 
following articles: P. Kruzhin’s “The Youth 
Movement in the Sovict Union”; Y. Marin’s 
“The Views of Sovict Youth on Their Role in 
Sovict Society”; H. Akhminov’s “Soviet Youth 
and Communism”; M. Zerkalov’s “Soviet Youth 
and Personal Liberty”; Yu. Dyachkov’s “Youth 
and Education in the USSR”; M. Andreyev’s 
“Soviet Youth and the Outside World”; V. 
Minyaylo’s “Exploitation of Child Labor in the 
USSR”; E. Kovalenko’s “Relaxation and Leisure- 
Time Activity”; M.Azarov’s and G. Yurev’s 
“Soviet Youth and Religion”; M. Petrov’s 
“The Militarization of Soviet Youth” ; M. Morev’s 
“The Place of Sports in the Life of Soviet Youth” ; 
A. Gaev’s “Youth in Soviet Literature”; and 
M. Pavlov’s “Soviet Youth and Resistance to 
Communism.” 





INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Problems of the Soviet Economy 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, held in 
Munich on July 24-25, 1959 on problems of Soviet foreign policy,* was followed 
by a conference held in the Institute itself on July 29-30, 1959, devoted to 
problems of the Soviet economy. The conference was attended by twenty-seven 
specialists in the field of economics, some of whom are researchers at the Institu‘e 
itself, while others came from the United States, Canada, and Israel. In his 
inaugural speech N. K. Novak-Deker stated that the conference was to be 
devoted exclusively to a discussion of the new Seven-Year Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the Soviet Economy in 1959-65. The conference agenda contained six 
problems: (1) the reasons for the Soviet leaders’ switch from the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan to the new Seven-Year Plan; (2) new elements in the Seven-Year Plan; 
(3) the problem of capital investments during the plan period; (4) a possible 
shortage or surplus in the manpower supply; (5) the rate of economic develop- 
ment and the so-called economic competition with the United States; and (6) per 
capita output and the possibility of raising the population’s standard of living. 

Discussing the first point on the agenda, the Soviet leaders’ switch from the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan to the present Seven-Year Plan, V. P. Marchenko from 
Canada stressed that the official reason advanced for the switch could not be 
accepted. This was the impossibility of fitting into the framework of the old 
plan the increased tasks and demands of the economy, caused by the discov- 
ery of new economic resources. Yet during earlier plans too new possibili- 
ties and tasks had appeared. Nonetheless the plans had not been disrupted, the, 
had merely been revised by Gosplan. In reality, the introduction of the new 
plan is explained by the fact that the overoptimistic plan targets could not be 
met. One reason for nonfulfillment was the reorganization of the administration of 
the economy, which was pursuing a strategic aim, the dispersal of the main 
economic centers throughout the country as a safeguard against a possible 
clash with the West. Although Soviet sources stress the positive results of this 
reform, it has in fact had an adverse effect on output. The switch to the Seven- 
Year Plan thus enabled the Soviet leaders to conceal from the outside world the 
fact that the Sixth Five-Year Plan could not possibly be fulfilled. 

V. Timoshenko of the United States, who was unable to attend the con- 
ference and sent his views by letter, also stressed that the switch to the new 
plan served to conceal economic failures. The rate of fulfillment of the 1956—58 
plans revealed that the plan could not possibly be. fulfilled in the main branches 
of Soviet heavy industry, the ferrous metal, coal, electric power, automobile, 
tractor, and locomotive industries. There was also no chance of the 1960 figure of 
180,000,000 metric tons of grain being harvested. The best illustration of the 
fact that the harvest was not as large as the Soviet leaders had hoped was that 


* See Bulletin, No. 8 (1959), pp. 55—57. 
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the 1965 figure had now been made slightly more flexible, 160,000,000 to 
180,000,000 tons. Output of livestock produce would also be well below the 
planned figure. Branches in which the plan would be met were the petroleum 
industry and sugar-beet output. On the other hand, the official reasons for the 
switch, the discovery of new natural resources, could not be accepted, since these 
“discoveries” were not reflected in the new plan. The planned figures for the 
utput of iron ore, for example, had been reduced. 

On the second question, new elements in the Seven-Year Plan, V. P. Marchenko 
stated that the new plan is much more realistic than its predecessor. The Seven- 
Year Plan stressed the use of natural gas, the development of the chemical 
industry, and an acceleration of the housing program. The program for the con- 
struction of large scale hydroelectric power stations has been replaced by one 
‘or the building of smaller thermal power stations. 


G. A. Vvedensky pointed out that the planned figures have been considerably 
reduced both for industry as a whole and throughout individual branches of 
heavy industry. The program for the transfer of heavy industry to the East has 
been going on for quite a while and is by no means new. The Soviets are anxious 
to increase output of aluminum. To date, 85% of all aluminium has been pro- 
duced in the European SSSR. In the new plan 85%—90% of all output will by 
1965 be concentrated in three eastern regions, the Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, and 
Stalino—Kuznetsk. 

V. Timoshenko noted that there is a clear tendency to move industry 
eastwards. The construction of new strategically important industrial enter- 
prises in the Ukraine, Baltic regions, and Transcaucasus has been drastically 
reduced. The Ukraine, with 20% of the population of the USSR, has only 14%, 
of all industry. The ferrous and nonferrous metal industries are clearly being 
moved eastwards. Important changes are also being made in the country’s fuel 
reserves. To date the USSR has, like many other countries, relied almost ex- 
clusively on coal, which comprises 70% of all fuel, as opposed to a United States’ 
figure of only 30%. During the Seven-Year Plan output of natural gas and 
petroleum is to be increased considerably. In the chemical industry great emphasis 
is being placed on the manufacture of synthetic materials. In the agricultural field 
the government will have difficulties in meeting the plan, especially in the field 
of livestock produce. Grain yields are to be increased, a task of some magnitude. 
All in all, the pian gives the impression that the strategic aspect has been given 
preference over the economic. 


On the third problem, capital investments, V.P. Marchenko pointed out 
that capital investments are to rise by 81%. However, if such an amount is to 
be available for investment, labor productivity will have to rise sharply and 
consumption will have to drop. 

E. A. Glovinsky pointed out that the growth in state income would clearly 
not keep pace with capital investments in heavy industry and agriculture. Further- 
more, the Kremlin is intending to offer even greater economic assistance than 
at present to the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
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Such aid will mean that the USSR will be exporting large amounts of capital of 
which it is short itself. Hence, the Soviet government is seeking long-term 
credits from such countries as the United States, Great Britain, and West Germany. 


A subject of considerable interest at this point in the discussion was that of 
Soviet expenditure for military purposes. N. Y. Galay made the point that the 
section on military expenditure in recent Soviet budgets has reduced such 
expenditure gradually. It now amounts to an official average of 20% of the total 
budget. Yet in recent years the USSR has been supplying its armed forces with 
extremely expensive equipment and weapons. The United States’ military budget 
accounts for some $40 billion, yet even this wealthy country has been compelled 
to trim expenses. The United States now has only about 20 conventional divisions, 
while the Kremlin is maintaining and rearming about 150 divisions. Obviously 
Soviet expenditure on the armed forces must be well in excess of the official 20%, 
contained in the budget. Presumably much of the money and resources listed as 
“other expenses” is spent on the maintenance of the armed forces. Further, the 
armed forces receive equipment below cost price, and the deficit is covered by 
the branch of industry concerned. The speaker calculated that something like 
36%—40°% of the Soviet budget is spent on the armed forces. 


On the fourth question, manpower resources, Y. P. Mironenko raised various 
points. The plan envisages that 12,000,000 persons will enter industry and 
construction. The opinion is presently rather widespread that the USSR will 
experience a manpower shortage during the next seven years. It is of course truc 
that in this period young persons born during the war and in the immediate 
postwar years will reach working age and that in these years the birth rate was 


far below normal. The corresponding calculations would indicate a deficit ot 
about 4,000,000 persons. However, manpower resources for industry can be 
obtained not only by the normal process of increase, but also by urbanization. 
The Soviet countryside has large reserves of manpower. The kolkhozniks do not 
fail to cope with planned tasks because of a shortage of the necessary manpower, 
but because they do not want to work. This fact explains the low labor produc- 
tivity. Many tasks, cotton picking for example, are done by hand. Mechanization 
will release manpower for work elsewhere. The purchase or confiscation of 
private livestock will also enable the Soviet government to force many persons 
to leave the countryside. 


R. V. Sorgenfrey noted that all economic and strategic considerations must 
take the sociological factor into account. Economic wealth is created by human 
work, and each person is an individual with his own individual outlook. Examples 
can be quoted of how the Soviet people has succeeded in influencing steps taken 
by the Party Central Committee. One good example is the reform of the Soviet 
educational system, which aroused considerable discontent among the population 
at large. Khrushchev and the Party Central Committee did not succeed in carrying 
out the reform along the lines originally proposed. The law finally enacted made 
numerous concessions to the wishes of the people. One reason for the failure 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is probably to be found in the psychology of Soviet 
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Man. When examining the possibilities for the Seven-Year Plan one must always 
ask whether it will come up against internal currents among the Soviet population. 
Economics cannot be examined abstractly, without taking into consideration 
sociological and psychological elements. Economic factors always influence the 
way of life and moods of the people, and in their turn the moods and behavior of 
the population influence economics to a considerable degree, a fact especially 
true of the USSR. 

On the fifth and sixth questions, the rate of economic development and eco- 
nomic competition with the United States, and per capita output and the possi- 
bility of raising the standard of living, G. A. Vvedensky pointed out in reference 
to the rate of development of Soviet industry that the USSR can overtake the 
advanced European countries. It may and may not overtake the United States, 
but only in the very distant future. 

Speaking of the possibility of increasing output of agricultural produce, 
S. Kabysh noted that the state is meeting with serious difficulties in the output 
of grain. In order to increase output from 110,000,000 metric tons to between 
160,000,000 and 180,000,000 metric tons over the next seven years, the government 
will have to reduce the sowing period and carry out more plowing in the fall; reduce 
the time spent on the harvest; reduce the present enormous grain losses; increase 
output of fertilizers; manufacture more machines; improve the supply of parts; 
improve the organization of repair work; and increase yields, which are extremely 
low, amounting to 0.6 metric tons per hectare. The virgin lands are overworked 
and suffering from “wind erosion” and large quantities of fertilizers will be 
needed to save the situation. The USSR will not be able to overtake the United 
States in per capita output of livestock produce. In the Soviet Union there is 
one cow per 6.43 of the population, and in the United States per 3.45; the figure 
for hogs is one per 4.7 and 3.04 respectively. During the plan period labor 
productivity is to rise by 100%, a figure which cannot be met. 

V. P. Marchenko noted that the Soviet government is not in a position to 
improve the population’s standard of living very much, since industry would 
have to be switched over to the manufacture of consumer goods. The Soviets 
are hardly likely to take such a step, if only because of the ever-present fear of 
a conflict with the West. 

At the end of the conference V. P. Marchenko made several suggestions as to 
which problems future Institute work should deal with. These are (1) the problem 
of the supply of manpower during the Seven-Year Plan; (2) the question of 
economic competition between the two world systems ; and (3) Soviet expenditure 
on the armed forces. Y. Maria 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1959 


Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Czech government delegation headed by 
Deputy Prime Minister L. Jankovcova. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
protocol of Soviet—Indonesian trade agrec- 
ment for 1960. 

Exhibition of Czech glass opens in Moscow. 

North Viet Nam President Ho Chi Minh 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Rail Workers Day celebrated in the USSR. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the title 
Hero of Socialist Labor to 195 rail workers 
published. 

Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 4,746 rail workers. 

US Vice-President Nixon leaves Moscow 
for Warsaw. 

Gromyko has talk in Geneva with British 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd. 

Afghan economic delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


International motion picture festival begins in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev reccives Finnish parliamentary 
delegation. 

The Moroccan Ambassador visits Khrush- 
chev. 

Central Committee Secretary EF. A. Furtseva 
receives Jankovcova. 

Danish Communist Party group arrives in 
Leningrad. 

British Labor MP’s Silverman and Swingler 
arrive in Leningrad. 


Report published “On the Forthcoming 
Visit of N. S. Khrushchev to the USA and of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the USSR.” 

Report published of exchange of telegrams 
between Khrushchev and Iraqi Prime Minister 
Kassem on the first anniversary of the Iraqi 
revolution. 

Voroshilov receives Finnish parliamentary 
delegation. 


Mikoyan and Kozlov receive US businessman 
G. Sisler. 
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“Soviet—American relations should be based 
on peace and friendship” published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilo\ 
and De Valera on the latter’s election as 
President of Eire published. 

Khrushchev’s appeal to the Fifth Interna 
tional Conference for the Prohibition « 
Atomic and Nuclear Weapons in Hiroshima 
published. 

Gromyko’s statement on a peace treat) 
with Germany and the Berlin question pul 
lished. 

Mikoyan reccives US businessman R 
Dowling. 

Kozlov reccives Dowling. 

US engineering delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


Voroshilov’s and Khrushchev’s letters to 
Eisenhower on the opening of the US exhi 
bition in Moscow published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshiloy 
and King Baudouin of Belgium on the Belgian 
national holiday published. 

Gromyko’s statement on the foreign 
ministers’ conference in Geneva published. 

The sixth section of the Stalingrad Hydro 
clectric Power Station comes into operation 

Agreement signed in. Moscow on increased 
Sovict-Hungarian mutual trade and on 
extended technical aid by the USSR in th 
building and cxpansion of Hungarian in 
dustry. 


The second meeting of Soviet sports clubs 
(Spartakiada) begins in Moscow. 


Physical Culture Day celebrated in the USSR 


Report published of exchange of telegrams 
between the Polish and Soviet government 
and Communist parties on the 15th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Polish 
People’s Republic. 

Sino—Soviet consular agreement ratified 
in Moscow. 

Soviet—North Viet Nam consular con- 
vention ratified in Moscow. 
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Soviet Ambassador to Australia I. F. 
Kurdyukov presents his credentials to Gov- 
ernor-General Field Marshal Sir William 
Slim. 

Soviet exhibition ends in New York. 

US Chief Justice Warren arrives in Moscow. 

Report published of exchange of telegrams 
between Khrushchev and Nasser on the 
seventh anniversary of the Egyptian revo- 
lution. 


Report published of exchange of telegrams 
between Voroshilov and Nasser on the 
seventh anniversary of the Egyptian revolu- 
tion. 

Dutch writer de Vries arrives in Moscow. 

Letter of the European Federation Against 
Atomic Armament requesting that the USSR 
refuse to resume nuclear weapon tests pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter of European 
Federation Against Atomic Armament pub- 
lished. 

Report published of mecting in Moscow 
of members of the soviet control commissions 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
the union republic councils of ministers. 


Memorandum of World Federation of Sci- 
entists requesting that all governments 
conclude an agreement on the immediate 
banning of atomic weapons published. 

Khrushchev’s reply to memorandum of 
World Federation of Scientists published. 

Plenary session of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
Central Committee held in Baku. 


Guinea government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Ghana M. D.Sytenko 
presents his credentials to Governor-General 
Lord Listowel. 


Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Lebanese Prime Minister Karami on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the establishment of 
USSR-—Lebanon diplomatic relations pub- 
lished. 

Meeting between government delegations 
of Guinea and the USSR held in Moscow. 


Spartakiada meeting ends in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s and Voroshilov’s telegram to 
Indonesian President Sukarno on Indonesian 
Independence Day published. 

East German Ambassador Kénig visits 
Khrushchev in Yalta. 


International motion picture festival ends 
in Moscow. 

Government delegations of Guinea and the 
USSR meet in Moscow. 

The Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR 
holds reception in Moscow on the occasion 
of Indonesian Independence Day. 

Soviet—Iraqi agreement on cooperation in 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
signed in Moscow. 

Twelfth session of Sovict—Hungarian com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Budapest. 
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and President Ponce Enriquez of Ecuador on 
the Ecuadorian national holiday published. 

The Lebanese Ambassador to the USSR 
presents his credentials to Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
Z. A. Tashenev. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry statement on the 
situation in Laos published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Burma A. M. Ledovsky 
presents his credentials to Burmese President 
U. Win Maung. 

Guinea parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Mikoyan receives Iraqi economic delegation 
in Moscow. 

Iraqi economic delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

International Lenin Peace Prize presented 
to Greek writer Varnalis in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives the Tunisian Minister of 
Information. 

Exchange of notes between Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru and Khrushchev on the 
forthcoming meeting between Khrushchev 
and Eisenhower published. 

Khrushchev receives Guinea government 
delegation in Yalta. 


Khrushchev receives Premier of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic Tse Den Bal in Yalta. 
Report by the Presidium of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions on measures 
to improve the work of trade union libraries. 

Karelian art and literature festival begins in 
Moscow. 


Messages of the Sovict government, Com- 
munist Party, government and Communist 
Party of the RSFSR to the Communist Party 
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and government of the Kalmyk ASSR on 
the 350th anniversary of the Kalmyks’ entry 
into Russia published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Kalmyk ASSR published. 

East German Ambassador Ké6nig leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Air Force Day celebrated in the USSR. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Bolivian President Siles Zuazo on the 
Bolivian national holiday published. 


USSR-—Guinea communiqué and agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation signed 
in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives Director of Bank of 
Finland A. Simonen. 

The Rumanian Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow on the occasion of the Rumanian 
national holiday. 


Delegation of the Soviet Parliamentary 
Group headed by J. I. Paleckis leaves Moscow 
for Warsaw to attend the forty-eighth con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Guinea government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 


Marshal I.S.Konev leaves Bucharest for 


home. 
Delegation of the Indo—Soviet Cultural 


Society arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev’s message to the Pagwa con- 
ference in Canada published. 


Khrushchev’s note to Adenauer on the German 
question published. 

Chinese government delegation headed by 
Vice-Premier of the State Council Hsi Chung- 
hsun arrives in Moscow. 


28 TASS report published on Khrushchev’s 


reluctance to visit Canada. 
Mikoyan receives group of US businessmen 
from California. 


Soviet government statement on the cessation 
of nuclear weapon tests published. 

British Labor Party leaders H. Gaitskell and 
A. Bevan arrive in Moscow. 

Seventh plenary session of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party held in Vilnyus. 

Mikoyan receives Commissioner Genera 
of the Indian government B. K. Nehru. 


New curriculums for the eight-year and 
secondary schools of the RSFSR published 


Adenauer’s reply to Khrushchev’s note 
published. 

East German Ambassador Délling arrives i: 
Moscow. 

Chinese government delegation headed by 
Hsi Chung-hsun leaves Moscow for home. 

Greek writer Varnalis leaves Moscow for 
home. 


Changes and Appointments 
E. D. Kiselev released from his post as 
Ambassador to the United Arab Republic 
V. Y. Erofeev appointed Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic. 


E. D. Kiselev released from his post a: 
Ambassador to Yemen in connection with hi 
transfer to other duties. 

V. Y. Erofeevy appointed Ambassador t 
Yemen. 


21 N. A. Dygai appointed Minister of the USSR 








